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ABSTRACT 

The first chapter of this monograph sets forth the 
central purpose of the reported study: "Why do teachers prefer to use 
particular practices in student evaluation?" Chapter two explores the 
question: "How should evaluation influence the learning of each 
student?" and defines three specific issues, quotes what some 
teachers say on each issue, compares how a teacher with an 
"interactive" orientation would approach each issue in particular 
classroom situations with practices of a teacher with a "responsive" 
orientation, and summarizes those practices which best depict the 
resolution teachers from both orientations would follow. Chapter 
three repeats the same structure with the general issue, "What 
guidelines should govern the evaluation of students?" The fourth 
chapter elaborates on how the teachers with an interactive 
orientation have some similarities with the teachers with a 
responsive orientation on what they do and do not emphasize, but 
differ on the meaning of what is central and matters most to them in 
student evaluation. Chapter five proposes ways for teachers to use 
this book as a catalyst for professional developnent in their 
schools. This book is the result of analysis of responses from over 
300 teachers, from which a questionnaire was developed and materials 
obtained for structuring personal interviews. (JD) 
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Preface 

Student evaluation is bo' h an expectation and a phenomenon that pervades most aspects 
of what teachers experience in schools. Teachers adopt a wide range of student evaluation 
practices which both facilitate student learning and work within guidelines that promote 

cxcellence.These practices are judgments-in-action, daily judgments thatteachersmakeas 
they evaluate why what and how students learn. 

This study explores these judgments-in-action from the perspective of teachers. In 

writing and through conversations, teachers describe the issues they mtm face and the 

choices they inust make during student evaluation. It is the meaning and importance 

teachers give to their judgments-in-action that determine what student evaluation 

orientations they use to explain and to guide how and why they evaluate students. 
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Why Do Teachers Prefer 
To Use Particular Practices 
in Student Evaluation? 



A student whispers, "I don't understand what you said/* While observing a learning 
u ntrc, a teacher rttords that t\\ o students have developed a novel way todo the taskcard. A 
tcjcher w rites a note to parents commending the progress of their child. At the bottamof a 
stoi ) , a student reads a scries of comments from the tcachercxprcssing how the teacher felt 
about the sti»ry. A teacher confides in a student,'*! like the way you included the new student 
in the smallgroiipactivit)/" As the unitends,atcaciier refers to theschtxilboard curriculum 
guide to formulate questions for a unit test. Students review their writing folders, 
identify ing changes in the form and content of their stories. When the test results are low, a 
teacher reteaches the concept, Por the teachers in this study, these classroom situations are 
examples of student evaluation practices in their classriKjms. Seemingly spontaneous 
attionsof the miunent maskthehistory of judgments that precede and explain the practices 
teachers tolKm in student evaluation. Their practices are judgments-in -action they use to 
resoKc the numerous issues the) experience in student evaluation. It is the meaning and 
importance teachers give to their judgments-in-action that this study explores. 

HotV the Stttdy Purpose 

is different: The central purpose for the stud) is to disuner the viewpoints teachers in the stud) 

describe in respt»nse to the questii»n,"Why do teachcrsprcfer to use particular practices in 
student evaluation?" The study surveys the concerns teachers have about student 
evaluation and then interviews teachers to elaborate both what their practices are and wh) 
the) prefer someprattii es more than other^. What matters most toteachersin what they do 
in student evaluation is the major thrust of this study. 

Most researchers of studies i»r authors of articles or books on student evaluation provide 
answers either to the question, "How do teachers evaluate students?" or "How should 
leachers improve their approaches to student evaluation?" In the former question, some 
researchers describe how many teachers consider student ability, content, the classroom 
environment and previous instruction in their student evaluation planning. Other 
researchers document the complex classroom interactions which happen when teachers 
maintain diagnostic routines to respond quickl) ti»student learning problems, implement 
remedial techniques to motivate i*r to improve student performance and monitor learning 
activ ities togather information about student progress. In the latter question, man) authors 
emphasize the ways teachers can dev clop their skills, enhance their techniques or improv e 
their efficiency in student evaluation. (See the Bibliography for a sample of references 
vvhich either describe the vv a) teachersevaluate students or prescribe improvements for the 
way teachers evaluate students J 

Two things set this study apart from the prescriptions or descriptions that many 
researchers and authors in student evaluation make. First, the study emphasizes what 
teachers think about student evaluation experiences. Second, it searches for how their 
practices relate to what they value most in student evaluation. 

Research approach 

To discover the meaning and values the teachers hold for their practices, this stud) adopts 
an approach to research which allows the teachers to express their vievv:> on whatev-r 
aspects of student ev a lu at ion are important to them and in w hatever language they feel best 
reveals their ideas. Over three hundred teachers from across Ontario expressed in w riting 
their concerns about student ev aluation. After an analysisuf the concerns, twelve questions 
in four areas formed the basis for telephone interviews with thirty teachers recommended 
by consultants in their respective school boards. The thirty teachers selected from the 
twelvequestionsthose which they felt best facilitated theexplanation of student evaluation 
in their classroom. Tlie combination of the written statements of concerns with the 
interview comments generated the findings which are presented in the next three chapters. 
The initial question, "Why do teachers prefer to use particular practices in student 
evaluation?" led to an open research approach in which what the teachers said both 
determined how one phase of the research approach emerged from the prev ious phase of 
the research approach and defined the reference point for the findings of the study. (See 
Appendix I for a more detailed description of the teachers and the research approach in the 
study.) 
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How the study is 
presented: 



F:r:;f General Issue: 

Hon should eiuhiutiou 
niflucm c the Uurtiiiit^ of 
iuc h student ^ 



TIk following overview of the findings Ms as an aJ\ancc tugani/cr for the more 
thoroui;h interpretation presented in chapters two, three and four, Tlucc interrelated 
frameworks provide a structure for the findings. 

Concerns as issues 

Tlie teachers express many of the student cvahiations as issues they face in their 
clavsrtHim and schixils- Formulating the issues intoquestions, Table I . I clabc»raies the three 
•Specific issues relevant to one general issue of how evaluation relates ttithc learning of each 
student. Table 12 ptirtrays the remaining two specific issues relevant to the other general 
issue of how to maintain the quality of thi>se evaluation appri)aches they usc\ 

Resolutions in practice 

To resolve the student evaluation issues, teachers adopt practices w hich are sensitive to 
the particular conditions of their situation and to the uniqueness of their students 

Student evaluation orientations 

Tlic teachers differ ac« »>rding to which practices they adopt to resolve the issues. Some 
teachers prefer practices which emphasize student self enhancement, diagnose both their 
teaching and student learning, focu.s on the total student, build accountabilit) trom within 
their classnn^m /nd vary the ft)rmality of the evaluation approaches the) adopt eachda>. 
Tliese teachers use an interactive orientation to .student evaluation. Other teachers prefer 
practices vv hich emphasize student self development, focus tin what and how their students 
think, maintain accountability to their school board, the parents and the communitv and 
vary the type of formal evaluation appn)aches they regularly schedule for their students. 
This second group of teachers uses a responsive orientation to student evaluation. 

Table 1 .3 organizes these interrelated frameworks Co summarize the general findings ot 
thestudy% 



Specific Issues 

1 How should the strategies 
for evaluation «ffect student 
self-worth? 



// How should information from 
evaluatbn determine how to 
change student learning? 



/// How should the focus of 
evaluation define what and 
how t student k«rns? 



1 Who should evaluate? 

2 Should the teadfier use 

setf and paer evaluation strategies? 

3 Howidoeatheteacher respond to 
the nc^Mtveeti^sctf evaluation can 
have on students? 



Should student evaluation 

mdier^erfi^rinanoe? 
ShoiiU the jittrpoae of evaluation 
be it^diij^ioie leinltiig needs, tc, 
<hameteachifv strategies or to 
Tepott aduevement? 

What should the teacher 
ofvihtace ^ academic 
Khievetoent^ personal and social 
developioef^ or both? 
Ho«widio^ the teacher evaluate 
dif £erentlevels of thinkit^? 
Should^ teacher evahiate what 
'WM$ taught? 
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Spidjictu$m 

thejudgrfiCftUiti 
cvjluitionbcrmjide? 



V Whatdtmen$ion^pf 
evaluation shouMbe 
varied to promote 
accurate judgments? 



pcopeiftfid effort? 

»diiefemeiif ot |>^)tootiort? 
How ahottld dvfevieacher use the 
grg^l^l t^iSb^r^nd the 
corrkulom/Jojectives of tb^ 
school, a>CW<Ai>otrd orprovince? 
How ^h^mistent standards ix^ 
coalntaiUK^i? 
"^Wiat U the^Kiit cff6^^ 
tepccrtt^tyr^dUevemen^^ 

iHofT^^^ i^iflti)ee worts with 
par«nci^:d^tiuid^t^^ from 
it>dtf*e|pe5l<S^t^^ 

sfabaki ^^n^^^t 
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16 i^yfRikix^mmxmikittx 

vario^ Vi^fc|^nii|)j>toaches^^ 

17 HowihclMHithctcicherrelare 
^tudearevatoadon to specific 
^^cWng4tpprt)acbes? 



O'Tii c rm ah f tut thi t/fuitt) of ct aluMum approM ha 
How to read the book 

Tlic biK)k invite:> the reader to ton^der, to reflect and ti) act. Chapter two takes the 
neral iNsue, "How :>hi)uld evaluation influence the learning; of eath student .''"and defines 
three specific issues, quotes what some teachers say on each issue, creates an explanation of 
hou a teat her with an interactive orientation would approach each issue in particular 
class r\H)m situatii)iiS with practices that are different from a teacher with a responsive 
i^ricntation and sumiTiarizes those practices which best depict the resolution tcMchersfrom 
bt)th orientations would Tjllow, Chapter three repeats the same structure uith the general 
Issue, "What guidelines should govern thccvaluntionof student s/*' Chapter four elaborates 
how the teachers with an interactive orientation have some similarities with the teachers 
with a responsive orientation on what they do and do not emphasize but differ on the 
meaning of what is central and matters most to them in student evaluation Chapter five 
proposes ways for teachers to use this bt)ok as a catalyst for professional development in 
their schiX)ls. 

Hie sequence and format of the remaining chapters allows the reader to choose from 
alternative reading strategies For example, if the reader wants to review the ma)or 
findings, then he can turn to Tables 2 1, 2 2, 5:1 and 3 2 Other possibilities include the 
ft)lloW'ing. 



Reader Interest 

Tlicoretical Analysis 

Cicneral Student Evaluation Practices 

Particular Issue 

Teacher Comments 

Schoiil Doard Inservicc Activities 



Pertinent Section 

Chaper 4 
Table 11 

Sec Table of G)n tents ft)r Desired Section 
Introductory Page for Oach Specific Issue 
Chapter 5 
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3tiuc which help* each 
' ?n!4enr$ndihe ce«cher io 
andersttnd their ta«:hir^- 
leaf aiitg relacJonshtp. 



"sc hoHsUc mlwion 

. and work with tb^ 
unique and integrtced 

qusi!uies^^ofetdi»pef$oo. / 



^ Make judgm^ntt based on 
grade Tevcl expccfations. 
; ^hkh emerge and coadn- 
' ually evolve from cl^is^ 
room ocpcriencss the tieacher 
has. 

Dcscr and judge student 
I learning, by including 
nf Mrmarion irom any cla$s- 
roon^ situation or task the 
$tudent experiences* 



0(^K:e?n^i»ria$uea 
$e!f*w<«:th? 



How should the inSomHs- 
f fctt &om evai^^rion de<ef* 
nifr^how4ochat\gc?5nKlent 
Iwrning? 



Uom should the focuS rf 
evaluation define what ^ 
how as«xdent1earn*? 



On what basi^ should the 
judgments in evaluationbe 
made? 



Wiiatdimensions of evak* 
ation $bouId be variedT to 
pitjmote 30curaic judgments? 



Use ^sxternally-deriyed and 
accountable gtade level 
45»ndaftfetonttiicejudgmem 
iibout swdem.perfbtnMtnce 



A$$ign frequent formal 
evaluation approadies t%> 
measure and fo corroboi- 
atestudentlearning. 



Hesjponaive O :ientirion 



I^vek^aelf-worthtbru^gn , 
i^iu^ whid) help ead^ 
m^ti^ leo^heand fulfil 
expec0i«ona of aasigned 
Icanii2^ta$te- 

Ddtfue ieardng ^^jectwtss 
from information which 
pteaen& a oomprdiensne 
j^c^of bow, vhy 
9^ imder whit ocmditions 
oidi mS<tm does and does 

Mopttmiiiag andevatua* 
dcm igppcoachea whidh ena- 
|)hasfi» what and how each 
anid^r thinks. 



After ^h.tpfcr ont Uk rt.ukr *.,in v.irv th< pr^Hfuahrs, <»rJcr .tiul MUvrtM{\ uuhour 
altuni.^k: ihi uiukist.tniiincot (Ik bi>^)k Fii)u m read d it K)ok,tlHfMs a Jt\ 'sion thar each 
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a 3 b O Should Evaluation 

dutCT ^ Influence the Learning 
^ of Each Student? 



)fEach Student? 



For man) tc.uhcrs in the study, the relationship between student e\ahiation and the 
learning of ea^h student is a general issue that must be resoKed r,ml>ed*.icd m this general 
issue are the concerns abo^^ the impact that evaluation has on the student, the role 
e\aiuation plays as a catalyst to learning, the effect learning hason subsequent evahiation 
approaches, the range of factors that alters u hat thestudentdoesduringexaluation and the 
message student e\aluation gt\es to tead.er e\aluation The following specific issues 
provide an organization to portray these concerns 

I Htjw should the strategies for evaluation affect stude it selt-worth'* 
li How should the mformation from evaluation determine hi)w to change student 
learning'' 

IM How should the tocus of e\aluaoi)n define what and how a student leains'* 

in the resolution of these specific issues, teachers emphasize pai ticular prac t ices defined 
within t lie trameN^<>rk of an o\ err I ling orientation to student e\ a luat ion llie rest of this 
t ha pter introduces each specific issue, illustrates what teachers say about each issue, 
dcmonstrares how teaihers from two ditt ere nr orientations would rcst)l\e these issdcs m 
practice and review* how the res<)Iation of the three issues by teachers from bt)ih 
orientations results in quite different resolutions of the general issue 



Issue I: How Should the Strategies for Evaluation 
Affect Studettt SelfWorthP 

What hsi^e I means: 

Selt-woith IS a central torce in the learning and de\eIo|>nv;nt t)t eN ery student M\ 
t \ aluation approaches w ill pro\ ide wa\ s tor each student to recogniz'* and tocliangc 
his her strengths and weaknesses W> \ want to emphasi/ce\ aluation approac lies m 
w hich each student determines w hat is most important to his her own growth^ ( !stlt- 
enhantemcnt ) Or, do! want toemphasi/t e\ aluation approadu s m w hich !c laiit\ the 
criteria that he, she can use and the mctntues I can pro\ide to i'n|">ro\c' his her 
performance^ (Selt-deNelopment i 



W^bai SOr?ie teachers Vou ha\e to 'each the student, present L arning e xperieiice and evaluate msuJi a wa\ 

say about Issue I: students at different times have a tee 'ingot success and ha\e a^harKe [u tec I good 

about themselves I leariujuickly w hat eath studentt.indo Thissetsnu c xpectatiuns Then 
the most important thing is tiMt every student does his or her best 

e • • 

The children constanth look at v\hat they \e done because wc go back luer th^ir work 
ot'en to make plans lor tomorrov% , w hat they need to work on. vv iiat didn t work well tor 
them t.)da) hi |x*er evaluation we t>tten talk about buddies thev might vvai t,dittefcni 
strengths people might have and thus people thev might want to go to Those tvpesot 
comments are always be"ing made Build on screngths It works' 

• • • 



Our sehool IS really designed to build social and emotional stability W'e try to av^nd put 
it r.v II statements You very rarely hear trom the children/ Oh. that s t asy J coulddothat' 
when thetfelassmates are try mg something new VC'e talk about what does a statement like 
that really say W'e also talk about how a hurt inside can't really ever be mended Outside 
hurts can be mended vv ith ointments and bandaids There may Lea scar that is iett but mostly 
those hurts go away But with niNide hurts, it does not happen So evervbody is trying to 
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I rm iMi*ri 



develop a thou^htfalncss and tontcrn for others Now ome )(Huan sec that these kids Uv\ 
^(H)d about thtmselves. more learning takes platt Soualandeniotmnalc valuationjikt the 
auideniK areas, are interrelated and ongoing 



Vou really have to he tuned ir to the kids You have to stop and think why they arc 
responding the way they are Sometimes 1 thmk wc take answers from them without really 
thinking about what they are saymp to us Hvery child's answer is smtere l ath thild s 
bell aviour is the very best behav lour for the child at that moment So if one child w is be itin^ 
up another <.hild, that was his k^stbehaviourat that moment Hetouldn't cope witlimn any 
other way So wc have to help them to learn to.ope This is part of learning and evaluation 
loo 



1 observe peer mteraaion and u)nference with individual students to determine the 
c)uality ol learning that has taken place — m particular the decree to whkh students are 
aw are that growth has taken place, the improve ment of their self image and their increased 
desire to proceed I have students complete a self-ev aluation questionnaire to focus on their 
views about the unit, their enjoyment of rhe una, what they felt they learned from if and 
what they kit the\ learned about themselves from it 



Very ulten stuiienJs will start out wanting to get bits of approval halfway throjgh 
sonicthing llicy ask, lX>es this sound all iight I try toget them to see that it is their piece 
of work and they should work on it until they feel good about it and then bring it tome to 
compare their perspective w ith my perspective Self-evaluation is a form )f self-disciplme 
It IS a chance to look at what you have doiv, to feel a sense of achievement in what you've 
done and to be able to look at your ow n work without being defensive about it These are 
important attributes for hds to develop 



0//C situation for Issue I: 



Is this what you want^" asked Allison Allison has worked on a sketch for fifteen 
minutes prior to bringing the sketch to me At the beginning of the lesson, I 
introduced the idea that any emotion can be expressed without using words Various 
students in the class demonstrated facial expression, body positions and movements, 
colours or so: ids associated with such emotions a5 anger, fear or happiness I then 
asked the students to create one sketch which used body positions and colours to 
represent tw-^j appropriate emotions Allison chose to * ketch |oy and sorrow How 
should I help Allison evaluate lier sketch'' 



Ttvo orientations to 
resoli e tljp situation 



lutcractive ortefttatiott 

'Is this what you wanf' indicates that 
Allison IS both seeking a positive 
evaluation from me and accepting my 
criteria for approval as the onlv ones that 
matter If my initial respoDNC to her 
c|uestion IS, "Yes" or 'That's gtuxJ'"' or 
Add more colour." I sustain her 
dependency on me for the evaluation of 
what she does, I maintain my exclusive 
right todetcriiiini* the quality of her work 
and I limit the range of possible follow -up 
jctivHies either the student or I can 
initiate 

I do not want this depeiidencv, absolute 



Responsive orientation 

"Is this what you want^ ' indicates that 
Allison does not understand the expecta- 
tions I set out for the successful completion 
of the sketch If I restate the expectations 
or review her sketch to see if it is congruent 
With my expectations. I do not necessarily 
help her to understand the requirements 
and I keep her dependeni on iiie for 
confirming whether or not she is doing a 
go(Kl sketch 

I want Allison to understand the 
expectations sufficiently so that she can 
evaluate the quality of her sketch 
Consequently, I will ask Alhson to define 
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power or closure. Consequently, 1 will 
engage Allison in a discussion about the 
meaning of her sketch, the ideas behind 
the representations, the process of her 
sketching and the reasons she has for 
using certain techniques, Allison does not 
have to defend her work, only explain it to 
me so that 1 can share in what she is trying 
to do In the cxplanatit)n, we will focus on 
tlu)se aspects she fmds most significant. 
Herein lie the criteria, the values that 
matter most to Allison for this sketch. We 
can then determine together whether the 
sketch is "what we want," recognizing that 
both Allison and 1 have important insights 
into what makes a good sketch for this 
particular task, in addition, from this 
exchange 1 learn the degree to which 
Allison IS able to recognize the wt)rth of 
what she has done, is capable oi 
constructively critKizing her sketch and is 
open to further collaboration. Por Allison, 
the exchange verifies that her sketch and 
the process of sketching merit discussion, 
he r opinions matter and her approach to 
me IS something worth doing again. It is 
important hn Allison to justify in herown 
terms why sketthing is important to her 
learning. Enhancing Allison through a 
it)nstructive discussion abt)ut what is 
important in both w-hat and how she 
sketthe:: places self "Wt)rth as a central and 
ongt)ing forte in evaluation 



my expectations for the sketch and to 
select aspects of the sketch that do and do 
not fulfil my expectations. Her resp)nse 
will reveal those criteria she presently 
Uses. The criteria she uses effectively are 
the only strengths from w.iich Kan build. 
Translating the sketch expectations into 
checklists or guides she can use will 
provide her with a writing aid to remind 
her of things she must consider tocrcate a 
successful sketch Periodic comparisons of 
completed checklists and guidelines 
between Allison and me will keep self- 
evaluations realistic. In subsequent 
assignments, 1 will include, as part of the 
final mark, a mark she determines. This 
strategy will endorse the importance of 
why she must know how to apply my 
expectations. For Allison, self-evaluation 
begins by increasing her understanding of 
my expectations so that her expectations 
of her work are congruent with my 
expectations of her work. This ability to 
predict how I will evaluate hersketch will 
motivate her to adapt her work in the way 
that will improve the evaluation 1 will 
make. Successful achievement and a 
positive self-image arc the rewards 



Resolistiom ht practice: 



Teacher practices 

• Determine what perspective each 
student has about the t»isk 

• liiKtuirage each student to identify 
and to negotiate with the teacher 
what constitutes good v.ork 



T mcher praciites 

• Train each student to use criteria 
that arc cX)ng:ucnt with teacher 
expettatii)ns 

• On tasks evaluated for purposes ot 
reporting, have all students use 
prescribed criteria to comment on or 
to assign a mark to their own perform- 
ance Include this commen* or mark 
in the final evaluation of the task 



Another situation for 
Issue I: 



"What can 1 do now?" asked (ieoff Once agam,Cicoff has created an excellent slot) 
in a shorter period of time than 1 recommended. Prior to the writing, students 
discussed pictures in their mind'i"they had about blrthday^ Soi, dents described 
opening presents and some described a surprise visit from a frie relative. With 
each "picture," we listed word son the blackboard that helped to devc -a vivid image 
of their birthday memories. 1 then asked the students to develop a descriptive stor) 
about their favourite birthday memories Cieoft used a rich votabular) and numerous 
metaphors to portra> his memories. What should I do to enrich his present writing 
experience? 
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Two orieui 'ions to 
resolve the situation: 



Resolntions in practice: 



Interactive orientation 

"What can 1 do now?** is a tcmindcr to 
mc that Cicoft docs exemplary work and 
necd^ an environment in which he senses 
and works with support for his continued 
personal development The classroom 
environment must be a place where Cieoff 
feels comfortable with no fear of 
punishment and where opportunities to 
be successful are numerous Everyone in 
the tlassroom shares responsibility for 
both the creation of the environment and 
the personal development of Geoff 

My responsibility begins with the 
perception that hisstory is an invitation to 
distuss his writing. 1 will eugage Geoff in 
writing as 1 would engage him in 
conversation, exchanging anecdotes, 
posing questions and offering reactions. I 
will ask Geoff to keep a journal or diary of 
his ongoing feelings about classroom 
experiences By responding to each 
journal or diary entry, I will establish a 
different type of dialogue to supplement 
the more formal communication on 
written assignments. 

The responsibility of the studenti for 
the classroom environment and the 
personal development of Cieoff will take 
many forms. Exchanging stories with 
peers will require Geoff to act as both an 
audience and a coach for the writing of 
others. As an audience, he will spontane- 
ously react to the "pictures" created in the 
writing. As a coach, he will offer to the 
other students suggestions which acknow- 
ledge them as writers, challenge them to 
reflect on their writing and encourage 
them as writers, to do more In the 
exchange Geoff will provide and receive 
coaching and audience reactions. Cicoff 
will compare these perspectives on 
writing with his own per:,pettive to 
enhance his personal development 
Underlying these varied interactions is a 
belief in a caring environment, CSeoff will 
know that these interactions demonstrate 
that the Students and I care about him as a 
person. Independence and the responsibil- 
ity for his o.vn growth tome from the 
supportive interdependence of the 
classroom. 



Teacher practices 

• Critique {orally and in writings but 
donotmark the work of each student 
on a regular basis. 

• Create situations where each student 
provides to and receives tonstruttive 
suggestions from another student 



Responsive orientation 

"VX^hat can I do now?" illustrates that 
Geoff is capable of fulfilling writing tasks 
and needs further assignments whith 
require a more complex application of the 
skills inherent in theinitial task. Geoff also 
implies that he needs recognition of his 
exemplary work and an incentive or 
challenge to do more. I will develop a 
subsequent writing task vvhich requires 
different forms of imagery. After I 
question Geoff about what motivates him 
to try harder or what rewards for learning 
he most values, I will introduce a contract 
which specifies a sequence of descriptive 
writing tasks, the criteria for writing 
excellence, and the reward for completion 
of the contract. 

Exchanging stories with peers will 
require Geoff to act as an editor. 
As an editor, he will use checklists of the 
criteria I use and thus increase his 
understanding of my expectations. In the 
exchange, Geoff will assign and receive 
both editorial comments and marks based 
on rhe application of criteria. The 
awareness of peer evaluation will prompt 
Geoff to conduct a rigorous proof reading 
of his own writing. 

What motivates Geoff to achieve is the 
central force that governs my actions. I 
take whatever personal and social 
inventives that most influence Geoff to 
improve performance and I incorporate 
them into the assignments hedoes.Cieoft 
wants todo tasks that he feels hecan do and 
that reward him in ways that matter to 
him. It is my resr,)nsibility to see that this 
happens. 



Teacher practices 

• Adjust assigned tasks to match the 
achievement level of each student 

• Determine which personal and 
interpersonal incentives most 
influence the performance o\ each 
student 
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What Issue II mcam: 



What some teachers :say 
abotit hsue II: 



Issue II: How Should the Infowiation from Evaluation 
Determine How to Change Student Lea vingP 



E Aikiation approaches ^;ivc lx)th the student and me information about his/ her 
learning and my teaching. The inh)rmation may reveal what the student docs or doe> 
not understand,h<)\v the student rea<.tstoaspecificlearningactivity,ho\v the student 
interacts with other students or me, w hichaspectsoftheprogramme thai thcstudent 
tindst lear or confusing, or what changes the student needs for subsequent learning 
experiences. Do I want to emphasize evaluation approaches which diagnose and 
change the quality of interaction between thestudent and me? (Diagnosing Teaching 
and Learning) Or, do I want to emphasize evaluation approaches whith identify the 
goalr.and strategies for impro Mng student achievement. (Improving IxMrnmg) 



lAaluatii>n uf pupils should alsi) be e\aluation of (.urriLulum. When pupils do bad!) vin 
tests dealing with a particular Li incept, the teat her thinks it's because the kids a re stupid, the 
last teacher didn't do a good enough job or the teacher, himself, didn't do something well 
ent)ugh Result, more pressure on the teacher and pupil, no pressure on the curriculum 
where, in some instances, it should go 



The basic purpose of evaluation is to find out what the student know.s, what the student 
can do and, accordingly, to indicate to the teacher the direction in which he or she shvuildbe 
pri)ceeding l^aluation establishes the base line for the select kin of the next apprv)priate 
learning objective. 



Evaluation is a means by which the teacher can assess the effectiveness of his/her 
teaching Assessment before teaching (diagnostic) helps us in finding a starting point fur 
instruction. This assists both the student and teacher in setting reasonable levels of 
performance. Assessment during and after instruction helps ro answer questions abvjut the 
child's achievement, the appropriateness of materials, the teaching technique and the 
programme. 



Before I get into different teaching approaches, I really have to focus on one o( their 
objectives being self-discipline When thestudentsget their workdone and reacheighty per 
cent mastery on specific skills, then they can apply their understandings. It is at this point, 
that I change my teaching approaches to more individualization and grouping. 



if my students do not do well on a test, I do not biame the student. Instead I look for 
weaknesses in my own approaches. Was the test fair? Did I test them in the same way 1 
taught them and for the same objectives I had fur the previuus lessuns? Were the qi estiuns 
clear? What happened in the lesson immediately preceding the test? If I go through these 
questions and conclude that I could not have set the test up in abetter manner, then I go tu 
the students and ask them why they did not do well. On the w hole, the students are both 
perceptive and honest I will then give them a different test and either throw- out the first 
mark or give them the higher of the two marks. I am not interested in failing students. 



Before I start a unit, I often ask students to write dow n ever) thing they know about a topic. 
Sometimes I will ask them w hat they know in a discussion. You can thenchange your plans. 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 
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When yon first start teaching you arc told to have these plans written down even to the 
questions you will ask. 1 find that if you have your questions and everything written down, 
you get tied to your sheet and you forget the students because you want to lead them 
according to everything you've written down there. It doesn't work that way« Every set of 
students is different. 



Ofw shuatioti for Iss//e II: 



"'Are you going to mark for spelling/'* complained Allison, Allison has 
remembered, in previous years,she had problems inspelling. She is worriedabout the 
test she completed today and is wondering whether I will deduct marks for spelling 
errors on the test and on the various stories, reports and projects she will submit to 
me during the school year. Although, in her oral work in the various subject areas she 
ct)rrectly used the v(Kabulary forconcepts recommended in thecurriculumguidelines 
and resources, she substituted simpler and sometimes inaccurate vocabulary in her 
written work. When she does not use the appropriate vocabulary in such evaluation 
approaches a^ reports or tests, she limits her ability to express the knowledge she 
demonstrated in classroom discussions. On what aspects of this situation should I 
concentrate so that Allison can expand her use of the necessary vocabulary? 



Interactive ortentathh 

"Are you going to mark for spelling?" 
raises questions for both of us, Allison 
wonders how she will improve her 
achievement when she continues to make 
errors in spelling. I wonder how I can 
adjust my approaches in a way which 
recognizes the learning she has experi- 
enced and, at the same time, helps her 
improve her spelling and her vtxrabulary 
development. The answer to both 
questions begins with a search for those 
forces which most govern the quality of 
interaction between Allison and me. 

Tlie evaluation of how my teachinghelps 
her learning orof how herlearninghelps my 
teaching evolves from a number of 
reflections and discussions about my 
interaction with Allison. &)nsequently, if 
Allison is unable to demonstrate satisfact- 
orily her learning on the test, then I first 
will evaluate my teaching practices to 
determine whether or not the test matches 
both ihc $ubstanceand thest>..*of what I 
taught. Once ! feel that the p-iatch is there, 
then I will review the lessens leading up to 
the test to review how Alhson participated 
during the learning activities. In particular, 
I will focus on those activities in which she 
showed knowledgeof theideasquestioned 
on the test. This reflective evaluation of 
her learning during the lessons may 
indicate where she experienced difficulty 
in learning. For example, Allison may 
have worked successfully with the 
knowledge when she had numerous visual 
references but may have struggled when I 
gave her written material. She may have 



Responsive orientation 

"Are you going to mark for spelling?" 
indicates that Allison issensitiveabout her 
problem as a poor speller and wants me to 
help her minimize the impact spelling 
errors will have on her mark for the test. 
Previous failures to include the recom- 
mended vocabulary for her grade level in 
her written work maybeastrategy Alli.son 
uses to avoid spelling errors. Theconcern 
for spelling errors compounded by the 
limited written vocabulary creates a 
baifier to her language development. If 
the test confirms the presence of this 
barrier, I will use this result asa base for the 
development of a teaching strategy which 
will promote the expansion of her 
vocabulary and will resolve her anxieties 
about spelling, I will not mark herspelling 
errors. Instead I will mark Allison on her 
ability to recognize her spellir.gerrors.Por 
example, if she writes a story, during the 
proof-reading she must both circle any 
word for which she doubts the correctness 
of its spelling and must attempt to change 
mistakes for her good copy. She will only 
receive marks for catching spellingerrors 
in the rough copy: she will never lose 
marks for uncaught errors. To stimulate a 
more elaborate vocabulary, I will either 
define vocabulary as a major criterion for 
marking or add bonus marks for the 
inclusion of a richer vocabulary. Where 
vocabulary development is a need of more 
students than Allison, I will group them 
for direct instruction on language 
development. 

Informal indicators, such as the 
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responded well to ideas outlined in great 
detail but seemed vague on ideas for which 
I did not provide time for practice or 
reinforcement. She may have completed 
tasks successfully when she had the 
opportunity to discuss the knowledge in 
groups but had difficulty when engaged in 
worksheets independently. Or she may 
have ignored or summarized concepts 
inaccurately as a reaction to her frustration 
with spelling. Or she may understand the 
concepts and the vocabulary that names 
the concepts but cannot spell the words 
she needs to use. 

Alone, I cannot find the major reasons 
for her successes or difficulties in learning. 
Added to these reflections will be 
conversations which either ask Allison 
why she feels she did not do wel I on a test or 
which repeat the test questions in a more 
informal manner. The explanation will 
emerge from the way my teaching informs 
and is informed by her learning. 



question, "Are you going to mark for 
spelling.*'** supplemented by formal 
evaluation strategies such as the test, 
clarify a learning need. A learning need 
becomes the reason for a change in 
teaching. A change in teaching then is the 
solution for the improvement in learning 
identified through the evaluation. 



Resolutions in practice: 



Teacher practices 

• Use information from evaluations 
to identify strengths or necessary 
changes in how the teacher interacts 
with each :>tudent. 

• Ask what explanation each student 
has about both succe:>sful and 
unsuccessful interactions with the 
teacher. 



Teacher practices 

• Organize information from evalua- 
tion to identify the learning strengths 
and weaknesses of each student« 

• Use the information from evalua- 
tions as a base to define learning 
objectives for each student. 



Another situation for ^^^^^^ ^^.j^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ j^^ whispered Geoff when lasked him how he 

Issue II: the learning centre on water. Earlier in the day, I introduced the water centre to 

the students and described some of the things they could do at the centres. For 
example, there was a collection of pictures which depicted various water scenes. The 
students had directions logroup these picturesbywarmcolours,coldcolours,running 
water, still water and by any three classifications they created. Another task was to 
select one picture and write \ story in which a description of the picture was,a major 
aspect of the story. During the introduction,Geoff offered many ideasabout water and 
seemed quite excited about the tasks. However, now he did not know how to do the 
tasks. What actions should I take to help Geoff do the activities at the learning centre.*' 



Two orientations to 
resolve the situation: 



Interactive orientation 

"1 dun't knuu wh*it)uu waui me tudo," 
reveals that Geoff does not understand 
what he can do and that my oral 
introduction of the centre and my written 
instructions on task cards at the centre are 
insufficient for Geoff to proceed. It is 
neither his problem nor my problem, it is 
our problem. The solution to the problem 



Responsive orientation 

"Idun'tknuw \% hat )uu want nietudu," 
indicates that Geoff has a problem. The 
problem is his inability to understand the 
instructions for the water centre. Geoff 
recognizes the he must find a solution and 
thus approaches me to help him solve his 
problem, Geoff is the problem-detector 
and I am the problem-solver. As the 
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then will not come from pinpointing who 
bears the most responsibility for the 
problem but from mutually determining 
which actions we will both support to 
overcome the problem. For example, I 
may initiate and direct most of the actions 
but we must both agree that this is the best 
solution to try. Specifically, I may re- 
explain the centre.dooneof the taskcards, 
or present the task card instructions in a 
different mode. Or Geoff may decide to 
complete the task card he mostunderstands, 
submit it for my comment and then 
review with me the requirements of the 
centre and the specific concerns he has 
about the tasks. Or we may go through 
some of the tasks and change them so they 
match the complexity I feel he needs to 
that which he feels he wants. The 
initiative, control and definition of the 
action can come from either Geoff or me. 

Whatever actions are taken must emerge 
from a decision in which Geoff and I share 
and support. In this way, it is our solution 
to our problem. When the quality of 
interaction between the student and me is 
the focus for deciding what to do with 
information from evaluation, my teaching 
and his learning remain interrelated with 
and not separate from evaluation. 



problem-solver, I will begin by an 
immediate recall of what I know about 
Geoft. At what level is Geoff working? 
What progress has Geoff made at this 
level? Is the statement,"I don't know what 
you want me to do," a typicalstatement for 
Geoff? How has Geoff responded to other 
learning centres with similar instructions? 
Answers to these questions will suggest 
possible antecedents to and reasons for the 
present problem. Within the parameters 
of his progress at his levelof performance, 
I will compare the present problem to 
previous situations in which Geoff has 
either used a similar statement or 
experienced a similar learningcentre.The 
comparison will produce a profile of 
previous reasons identified and solutions 
tried for problems comparable to the 
present one. From this profile, I willsclect 
which steps to take. For example, I may 
feel that another student will be a better 
problem-solver and, consequently, send 
Geoff to work on the tasks with a student 
partner. Or I may provide more direct 
instructions for each task, select the 
sequence in which Geoff can complete his 
tasks or define prerequisite tasks for the 
centre. 

Detecting problems by informal or 
formal evaluation is the responsibility of 
either Geoff or me. Solving the problems 
is my responsibility. What Ido toorforthe 
student to improve learning is defined by 
past and present information from 
evaluation. 



Resolutions in practice: 



Teacher practices 

• When problems are identified from 
evaluation, share with each student 
the responsibility for determining 
which actions to take for the 
resolution of the problems. 

• Gather information from evalua- 
tion which focuses on changes in the 
quality of interaction between the 
teacher and each student. 



Teacher practices 

• As information arises from evalua- 
tion, differentiate responsibility for 
problem detection and problem 
solution. Eachstudentorteachercan 
detect problems but only the teacher 
solves problems, 

• Compare past and present informa- 
tion from evaluation which focuses 
on reasons and solutions for 
learning problems. 
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Issue III: How Should the Focus of Evaluation Define What 
and How a Student Learns? 



What Issue HI means: ^he actMties in my classruum diversify, I discover the many wayseaeh aLtivity 

relates toeachofmystudents.Idevelopanappreciationofhow each student is unique. 
My evaluation approaches focus on how and what he/she thinks, what he/she 
believes and how and what he/she does individually or with others. Do I want to 
emphasizecvaluation approaches which focus onall aspects thataresignificanttothe 
growth of each student? (Person Focus) Or, do I want to emphasize evaluation 
approaches which focus on what each student knows and how each student processes 
what she knows? (Thinking Focus) 



What some teachers say Evaluation is a t^'ol fur determining inttlleLtual potential. It is not a device designed to 
about Issue III: protect you from the scrutiny of administrators. The purpose of education must be 
defined before we can determine techniquesofevaluation.If^;dutationi5 to provide a forum 
in which children tan learnhow to think, then we must evaluate the skillof thinking. You do 
not evaluate the skill of thinking by seeing if children can memorize facts, The ability lo 
think, to be critical and discerning and to develop skills which wiil equip children for their 
complex futures should be thcgoalsof education. Thesystemshould be turningoui thinkers 
with sensitivity and sensibilities. The future will challenge peoples* abilities to think and 
problem solve. Tliis should be the mandate of education. 

• • • 

Student evaluation is evaluating not only a student's academic performance but also his 
social, sel/ esteem, physical and emotional improvement. He must be taken as a whole 
individual who is passing through your life just once. 

• • • 

Evaluation tends to be unrelated io reality. We tend to place upon students the need to 
produce, for production makes It easier for us to evaluate. Many aspects of growth and 
development in a maturing student cannot be measured in "production" terms. More 
emphasis needs to be put on evaluation of attitude and attitudinal change, for the skills 
taught and evaluated remain w ithout use if they are w ithout the proper development of "life 
skills." 

• • • 

Every child grows mentally, physically, socially and spiritually. In fact, whenever you 
have a conflict in life, it falls in one or more of these growth categories. It is impossible to 
isolate evaluation from teaching the person. You have to understand this whole process — 
the kid"s needs, his maturity, the conflicts in his life and the skills necessary to handle the 
information the board of education isgivingmeto teach successfully and for them to master 
successfully. 

• • • 

When wc work with the children, where there is a problem in the classroom, the 
approach is not, "I as the adult, have decided that because thi^se blocks arespread all over the 
room w^•*re not going to use them anymore.** The approach is, **wevc got a problem. These 
blocks are all over the room. They're getting thrown in the garbage when the caretaker 
comes inK We're losing them. What are wegoingtodoabout it?" Thegroup then works out a 
solution to the problem. We help the children not by giving them the answer but by trying to 
ask the kinds of questions that will lead them to find the answer themselves, by reasoning it 
out themselves. We sit backand watch what happens, to see their thinking in action, Wealso 
analyze their stories to see the development in their thinking skills. 
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• • • 



As I work with kids, I discover that stages of development and thinking skills 
important to growth but not necessarily in the sequence that either theories cir guidelines 
advocate. What I think is necessary in a lock-step programme is so much extra baggage to 
Some children. Some children can jump through three or four steps at a time. 



One situation for "Do I have to wot:* in a group?" asked Geoff and Allison. Both argued that they 

Issue III: could find abetteranswer to the problem-Solving task if they could wurkalone. After a 

brief review of the Arctic conditions that the Netsilik Eskimos faced prior to the 
arrival of European explorers, I posed the following problem: "Pretend you are a 
group of Netsilik Eskimos. You need a sled to carry y-ourpossessions. Winter is near. 
Tlie only materials available to you area tent,sinew,antlers, caribou bones, fish and 
moss. Design a sled usingonly these materials. Createa diagram which illustrates how 
you use each material." I told thestudents to form intogroupsof three. Asagroup they 
were to discuss the problem, brainstorm alternative uses of the materials, reach a 
consensus on the design of the sled, create one diagram that represented the group 
consensus and submit the diagram to me. It was at that point that Geoff and Allison 
came to me separately and asked if they had to work in agroup. What should I do to 
evaluate their approaches to this problem-solving task? 



Two orientations to 
resolve the situation; 



htteracttve orieutatiou 

"Do I have to work in a group?" from 
Allison, represents her frustration with 
group assignments. Groups do not alwiiys 
recognize the value ofhersuggestions.She 
feels that the quality of her work suffers 
from the inefficient and compromising 
practices of groups. From Geoff, the 
question demonstrates his uneasiness in 
social situations where disagreements 
must be resolved. Groups do not always 
tolerate the mistakes he sometimes makes 
or the confusions he sometimes displays. 
He feels that the quality of his work 
declines when dominant students control 
the decisions of the group. 

I will not permit either Allison orGeoff 
to work alone. It is important for Allison 
and Geoff to work in a group. Their 
personal and social development is 
interrelated with their academic develop- 
ment. I cannot ignore or separate these 
developments for my evaluating. 

Over an e.\tended period of time, I will 
organize my evaluation approaches to 
monitor how their personal or social 
changes relate to academic changes. The 
information I gain from this monitotJng 
will influence how I adapt my teaching 
approaches. For example, with Allison, I 
may group her with students who will 
express their appreciation for the 
perceptive ideas Allison has. In other 



Responsive ortaitation 

"Do I have to work in a group?** from 
both students, means they are unable todo 
their best work when they are in groups. 
Allison feels she produces better results in 
a shorter period of time than any single 
product she helps to develop in a group, 
Geoff feels group products represent the 
perspecrive of whatever student won the 
debate in the group. Consequently, Geoff 
objects to an evaluation based on a product 
that does not include his perspective. 

For both students, the group task liniits 
my understandingof how either Allisonor 
Geoff specifically think through the sled 
design problem. I do not know in what way 
they contributed to the analysis of the 
structure-function relationship of the 
materials, conceptualized environmental 
adaptation, or synthesized alternative 
hypotheses to create one sled design. 
Although group tasks hide the ways 
individuals think through the problem, 
the group interaction does provide a 
forum for the exchange of ideas. Geoff, in 
particular, maybroadenhisperspectiveon 
the task through the exposure to 
suggestions from other students. Allison 
may improve specific components or her 
design ideas if she builds on the most 
usefulcontributionsofothei students. The 
potential exists for both Allison and Geoff 
to gain from a group task. 
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sicuaciors, I may pair her with a student 
who needs assistance on a S|>ecific skill. 

With Geoff, 1 may appoint himasgroup 
leader for assignments in which 1 know 
Geoff will excel. Or, for more difficult 
group tasks, I may w^)rk with Geoff prior 
to the formation of thegroups to build his 
confidence in his ability to contribute to 
the subsequent group task by developing 
further the prerequisite knowledge or 
skills he will need for the task. 

Itiscriticalforbothstudentstofeelgood 
about the quality of their work and about 
their interaction with others. For Allison, I 
organize positive social experiences to 
enhance her social development and to 
provide a foundation for her academic 
development. What is personal and social 
for Allison develops in concert with what 
is academic. For Geoff, 1 either build from 
or establish academic strengths to 
facilitate his personal and social develop- 
ment. Academic development for Geoff 
precedes and then interacts with his 
personal and social development. 1 focus 
myevalua/ n approaches on theComplex 
web of qualities that nukes each student a 
unique persi>n. 



The question for mc becomes how wmII I 
adapt the group task botfi to improve their 
thinking and to give mc more direct 
access to the quality of their thinking. 1 
may require thateach student first design a 
sled alone and tkenformintogroupsfora 
second design by consensus. 1 may form 
groups first and stipulate that the group 
discussion is a brainstorming phase to 
generate ideas. Each of the students will 
use the ideas from the brainstorming 
phase as a source for the design of their 
own sled. Or, as a follow-up to the original 
group task, 1 may distribute cloth, string, 
sticks, rubber tubing and crushed stones 
and ask each student to make a carrying 
case for his^ Jiool books. With each 
alternative, 1 jd conditions which use 
group work as either a source or 
comparison for individual work a nd which 
allows me to evaluate the thinking of each 
student. The S(Kial dimensions of group 
work enrich the ideas of Allison and 
remediate or supplement the ideas of 
Greoffx 1 fiKUs my evaluation approaches 
on those factors which stimulate the 
development of thinking in each student. 



Resolutions in practice: 



Teacher practices 

• Develop evaluation approaches 
which focus on the relationship 
among the personal, social and 
academic qualities of each student, 

• Formulate evaluation approaches 
which initially use or develop either 
a strong personal, social or academic 
quality and then build towards an 
integration with the other two 
qualities. 



Teacher practices 

• Develop evaluation approaches 
which focus on the development of 
what and how each student thinks. 

• Adapt the personal v)r social 
dimensions or evaluation approaches 
to enrich or to remediate the 
de\elopment of student thinking. 




Sumwai^ of 
General Issue: 



Hon Should Eialuatiou luflucucc the Ijea*^ihjg of Each Student? 



Is^U. Ill 



hiteractivc orictttatiott 



Ri \olu!i<)tt\ itt praituc 

Rcspottih c oricutatioti 



• Determtoe what perspective csui 
studcni hn about rhe task. 

• Encourage each sfttiient to Jdlentify 
and to iiegouate i^?ith the teacher 
vfh^t comdmtct jgpood work 

• (^itiqtK^(orallyofi^writi^JJS>butdo 
not mark the work of each student 

• Create sitiutfonsivhereconstrucrive 
suggestions are provided to and 
received fr©m each student 



Diagn0sh^g tracking and Immmg 

♦ Use infosrmadon/roni evaluation to 
identify $tr<n|;th5 or nceessary 
changes iahowthetcadicrinteracts 
with each student 

• Ask wharexplanation each student 
has «b»?ut both successful and 
unsuccessful interjECiions with rhe 
teacher* 

^ When problems are identified from 
evaluation, share "^h each student 
th^ rtsponsibiUty for determioipg 
which actions to take for the 
resoiutioa of the problems- 

• Gather information feom evaluation 
wWch focuses on chauges in the 
cjualKy of instruction between the 
teacher and each student* 

♦ Develop evaluation approaches 
whidi focus on the relationship 
among the personal, sodal and 
academic qualities of each^cudcnt. 

« Formulate evaluation approaches 
which iniually useordevclopeither 
a strongpcrsonal, sodaloracademic 
quality and ihi^n lHi?!d towards an 
integration with the other t\^-o 
qualites. 



* Train each, student to use criteria 
that tre congruent with teacher 
expectations, ^ 

• On ti»ks evaluated purposes of 
reportini^ hive all students use 
preKT feed criteria to oommeticodor 
to assign * m«rk to their own 
perf drmance* Include this commet>e 
or m«k in thefinaJevaluationof t he 
task 

• Adjust «j»^gned nufcs to match the 
achievement kveliof each student 

y Determine which personal and 
intntpersonal incentives mo5»t 
influence the perfoonance of each 
student. ^ ^ 

♦ Organize information from evalua- 
tion to identify thelcarniogstrcngths 
and weaknesses of each student 

^ Uscihcinformationfromevaluation 
asittwse todcfine learning objectives 
for each student 

^ As information arises from cvahia- 
tfon, differentiate responsibility for 
problemnJetection and problem- 
solution; Eachstudent i>r t^uiier can 
detect problems buronly the tcKidier 
solves probfcms, 

♦ Cojtjpare past and present informa- 
tion about cvaJuatfon whJclxXocuses 
on rmotis aivJ solutions for learnmg 
problems. 



TMnhingfomt 

• Develop evaluaticn approaches 
which iocus on the development of 
what andhoweadx studenr thinks. 

• Adapt the personal or social dimcn- 
sioiH of e^'aluation approaches to 
enrich or to remediate the develop- 
ment of sujdcnt thinldng. 
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Teachers with an interactive orienta- 
tion cmpha>ize those student evaluation 
practices which enhance the self-worth of 
each student, include information about 
the teaching and learning relationship 
and f(Ku?. on the complex webof qualities 
that makes each student a unique person^ 
Evaluation should influence the learning 
ofeach student through approaches which 
acknowledge and work with the multiple 
imeractions that make up the learning 
environment each student experiences. 
Resolving thi;; general issue with the 
above practices are the teachers who value 
subjectivity, diversity and a reciprocal 
sense of respect and responsibility 
between teacher and student. 



Teachcr> with a resrK)nsive orientation 
emphasize those student evaluation 
practices which direct each student to 
apply criteria significant to successful 
academic development and achievement, 
collect information to identify strategies 
to improve learning s^nd focus on the 
many forms of thinking each student uses. 
Evaluation should influence the learning 
of each student through individualized 
systems which provide learningprofilesof 
each student and strategies to stimulate 
the i'Mrther development of student 
learning. Implementing this resolution to 
the general issue are the teachers who 
value congruency, individuality and 
efficiency. 
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What Gtiidelines 
Should Govern the 
Evaluation of Students? 



Another general issue that teachers in this study feel they must resolve is the degree and 
form of control they use to direct the evaluation of students. With this general issue comes 
the different ways students respond to alternative formal and informal evaluation 
approaches, the demand communicating with or reporting to parents brings, the questions 
thccummunity raises about standards, thcconscquencesstandardized tests introduce to the 
classroom and the debate among teachers that occurs when they compare the different 
approaches to evaluation they use. The following specific issues outline an organization to 
portray these concerns: 

/ V On what ha.m should the judft ^7;/ r /« c t altut io ;; he ynadc? 

V What dnn cti do nt of ci aluathfi sh otdd he t ricd t o p to m ot c accurate judi:^ mcnt 

Replicating the structure of chapter 2, this chapter defines the specific issues, quotes 
some teachers who comment about the issues, creates responses to situations which 
differentia e the resolutions of teachers with an interactive orientation from the 
resolutions of teachers with a responsive orientation and summarizes how teachers from 
both orientations combine their resolutions for the two specific issues tuanswer the general 
issue. 



Issue IV: On What Basis Should the Judgments in Evaluation 
Be Made? 



What hsf/e IV tneam : Pa re n t s , s t ude n t s a nd I n eed to u n de r;!i ta nd ij n w ha t bas is a nd w h) j u dgme n ts a re 

made. When 1 evaluate, I place greater importance on some aspects of learning than 
on others. The meaning of successful student progress or successful student 
achievement may be derived from comparisons with previous work, prescribed 
criteria or the performance of others. Do I want to emphasize e valuation approaches 
which use the experiences and progress of my students as thebasis for evaluation and 
reporting? (Accountability from Inside) Or, do I want to emphasize evaluation 
approaches which apply agcgrade or programme norms as the basis for evaluation 
and reporting? (Accountability to Outside) 



What some teachers say: Although objective data arc ^.ertainly required In c\aluating student achio\ement, 

unfortunately "professional judgment" or "subjective evaluation" has declined. This is 

understandable in light of thcincrease in emphasison""accountabilit>"but makes the whole 
process less humane to the detriment of us all. 

• • • 

Students who have very little understanding of a year s work should not be promoted to 
the same level as those who have demonstrated a clear understanding. The danger is that 
those who do, and can, will decrease their effort realizing that others who don't, and can't, 
end up with the same "reward" — which they actuallydo! Further, those whodon*t,butcan, 
have little incentive to "do" if they tend to be promoted anyway! Summarily, the issue 
concerns the matter of standards which we educators are allowing to slip downwards. 



I'm very concerned about the currently fashionable proliferation of "accountability ^ — 
behavioural objectives — criterion-referenced testing — management systems This 
checklist approach to instruction and learning is one of the most insidious and 
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anintcrr )ductivc perspectives. Ic focuses on the products or outcomes of learnin/» that are 
assumeu ^) have taken place It distorts and c^ftcn overlooks the critical imptirtanceof the 

prjKess" of learnin^^ I'm not very much impressed with what an individual can do; die 
radical behaviouralists. A la Skinner, can demonstrate an impressive list of conditioning 
outcomes Tlu- short route is back to rote learninj;. Tlie lonj;. but infinitely morecomplex 
and ultimately satisfying*, route is to understand and facilitate the "how" or the manner in 
which a learner j^oes about constructing; plausible hypotheses, testinj; them on his/her 
environment, re-evaluating the results, adjusting;, refining and discovering insights and 
novel relationships I don't see my role as a teacher being one where I am primarily 
concerned with eliciting "the correct answer" for my students. There is no single, unitary 

right response There is a broad continuum of possible acceptable answers in any give i 
context Even en oneous answerscan provide rich insights forboth teacherand thestudent 
I categorically reject the image of the teacher as one who sits in judgment of students. This is 
a patently bankrupt conception of the art of teaching, 

• • • 

I use previous work as a & Tiometer My fundamental goal is to see growth for each 
chi d Inlici;r(m'thslc>wsd(,wn.IhavetodiagnoscVhy;Mrc^^ 

and rev lewing student writing and records. I rarely test unless I feel the child is not copinp. 
I lien I will seek help. The board does have guidelines that we work towards, 1 don't believe 
we should pigetm^hole children or have a standard up there and try to pull all children up to 
that standard We have to take children from where we find them and bring them up as 
much as we can during the year. 



I find It hard to understand people who would look at grade-one-age children and expect 
them all to be at the same level, because at that stage of their physical development they are 
all different To expcxt a six-yea-)ld boy and a six-year-girl to develop at the same rate 
doing the same things, is totally unrealistic in the light of medical evidence. When children 
enter the grade, they range from six years, nine months to five years, nine months a 
difference of u whole year, or a fifth of their life. When you take off a fifth of someone's lite 
and expect him/her to be at the same stage as the person who is 20^7 older — that doesn't 
make any sense to me It would make more sense to have evaluation occur at theend of each 
division — grade three and grade six — to give each child a chance to grow 



I would takca ltH»k at th*; subject itself and then decide whether or not there can be sue ha 
thing as norm In mathematics, there is a body of knowledge that says, according to the 
Ministry, this is what grade six is all about. Then I will evaluate against that btxly of 
knowledge So. if students can perform that body of know ledge to a satisfactory degree, then 
I consider that the norm. When it comes to other things. I have what I call an internafset of 

expectations which will vary withdifferentchildren.Myexpectationsarethat they improve 
— that's my standard rule: there will be improvement. That does not come against class 
norms but against individual norms. I expect a lot of improvement. I set goals for individual 
students. As they improve, they gain good feelings about themselves. 



We put our whole heart and a great deal of our physical effort into making these kids 
believe they are confident, that if you work as hard as you can that is all anyone can expect. 
Then, tocome along and dash all those hopes with standardised tests is pretty close tobemg 
archaic. 



The only norm as far as I'm concerned is my own class, which makes the kind of criteria 
that I set out almost like a series of teacher-made criterion-referenced tests, 1 try to make 
each thing specific. Either they have it or they don t. In the school board documents, 
objectives are stated on each page. The students are evaluated on whether they are able to 
master these objectives 
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One situation for 
Issue IV: 



' Is Allison doing grade A work?" asked Allison's parents when they received her 
rci>ort card. They noted that in the language arts .section of the report card. I |»a\e 
Alhs^on an "A" for achievement, ticked that her effort was "Good," and checked that 
she was working "Below grade level." They thought an "A" mcrant that Allison was 
successful with the grade A level work, fulfilled requirements set out for this 
curriculum area, and attained a level of achievement that was higher than most of the 
,students in her class and was comparable to the other grade 4 students anywhere. A 
Good effort" sent them the double message that Allison triedh;?rdand that the mark 
"A" was commensurate with her past and present work and ability. But "Below grade 
level" upset them. This conveyed that whatever Allison produced was the best she 
could do» was worthy of an "A" because it matched this effort, but was really not up to 
any acceptable standard for a grade 4 student. The> did not know whether rhey should 
praise her, help lur or push her to do better. How should I explain the meaningof the 
evaluation to her parents? 



Ttvo orientatsom to 
resolve the situation: 



Interactive orientation 

"Is Allison doing grade 4 work?** 
indicates that her parents do not know 
whether doing well and trying hard on 
work that is below the norm for her age 
and grade level is better than doing poorly 
and trying hard on work thatisatthenorm 
for her age and grade level. I have two 
things to explain. First, I will explain my 
meaning of "*working at grade level.'* 
Second, I will explain how using the 
progress Allison makes in relation to her 
previous work as the main reference for 
evaluation will facilitate the eventual 
grade level achievement they want for 
Allison. 

For any student in my classroom, 
"working at grade level" means working 
according to the grade level expectations I 
have learned and defined from previous 
classroom experiences and continue to 
learn and define from present classroom 
experiences. Over the years, Ilearn what to 
expect by observing how students respond 
to certain types of tasks. 1 learn how 
students change when I alter a familiar 
task or introduce a new one. I learn by 
comparing what textbook, curriculum 
guides and standardized tests expect from 
students at this grade level to what 
students actually do with textbook 
assignments, curriculum guide activities 
and test questions. 1 learn by relating tasks 
or concepts from research findings or 
developmental theories to what students 
do with such tasks or concepts in my 
classroom. I learn by working with other 
teachers to develop a sense of how 
students change their approaches to tasks 
in grade levels bcfore,during,andafter my 
grade level; a common position of what 
teachers mean by specific criteria for 
evaluation; and a mutual understanding of 
how teachers translate evaluation criteria 
into grades or marks. I learn by relating 



Responsive orientation 

"Is Allison doing grade 4 work?*' points 
to the confusion created by the achieve- 
ment, effort and grade level columns of 
the report card. Her parents feel that 
Allison is behind the other students in 
achievement and may fall further behind if 
she does not have to struggle with the 
demands of grade 4 work. First, I will 
clarify how I know Allison is not working 
at a grade 4 level. I will elaborate on how 1 
use external grade level expectations as 
the main reference points to guide her 
development. Allison is not doing grade 4 
work in language arts. Performance 
profiles from curriculum guides and 
norms from standardized county, provin- 
cial and national testing programmes 
provide objective reference points to 
compare what Allison does with what the 
grade 3 and4 levelexpectationsare. When 
I asked her to try a language task from the 
grade 4 curriculum guide, she came to me 
repeatedly for assistance. Although she 
tried her best to complete the task,she was 
unable to understand whatever concept or 
skill was central to the task. Various 
diagnostic and standardized tests have 
identified that Allison does not read or 
write at a grade 4 level. 

My classroom experiences with Allison 
generated numerous examples to illustrate 
and toconfirm that Allison is not ready for 
grade 4 tasks. I placed her in a reading 
group with both grade 3 and grade 4 
students. She both increased the number 
of books she read and showed a greater 
interest in discussing the books with me. 
Additional review of writing approaches 
introduced to Allison when she was in 
grade 3 led to a significant change in the 
quality of her writing. She is working on 
tasks that are presented at a grade three 
level and that are evaluated by grade three 
standards. But she is doing well on the 
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how parents understand their children to 
how 1 understand their children. From all 
of these classroom experiences, no one 
SDurce of learning is more important than 
another for the formulation of my grade 
level expectations. I value any source that 
makes my students the focus of importance. 
My grade level expectations derive only 
from my experience with my students. 

Knowing that "working at grade level" 
refers to my grade level expectations and 
not to grade level expectations set by 
external sources is important to both 
Allison and her parents. They are both 
parties to the experience from which I 
derive my expectations and thus influence 
both what my expectations are and how 
my expectations evolve. They make a 
difference to what is most important to the 
achievement of Allison. 

Once her parents under*>tand my source 
of grade level expectations, I will next 
explain how using the progress Allison 
makes in relation to her previous work is 
the only reference point for evaluation I 
tan possibly adopt. It is the only reference 
point that allows Allison to build from 
what ^he can do. Reference points, such as 
mastery criteria in curriculum guides or 
performance norms from school board 
testing programmes, when used as 
guidelines for all the students in my 
tlassroom, impose standards of evaluation 
from outside my classroom. They also 
exclude both Allison and her parents from 
any influence on grade level expectations 
and establish targets and areas of learning 
vchich disregard what Allison can do. If 
these outside sources become the dominant 
reference points, they create a gap 
between the external grade level expecta- 
tions and the grade level expectations I 
have learned in my classroom experiences. 
This gap makes the utility of my teaching 
and evaluation approaches for the 
attainment of external grade level 
expectations a constant issue and it 
requires Allison to concentrate on those 
external expectations she cannot meet. I 
do not ignore criteria and norms, but use 
them in a particular way. My criteria and 
norms come from the evolution of my 
grade level expectations and thus are 
compatible with my classroom experiences 
They are not reference points for 
evaluation, bur aids for the description of 
student progress. Forexample.mycriteria 
and norms help me to describe what is a 
typical performance in language arts for 
Allison. What I describe as a typical 
performance in language arts now may 
have been what I described as a best 



tasks and deserves that**A". I interpret the 
evaluation a success at her grade ^ levvl of 
performance rather than failure at her 
grade4 lev'^lof placement. The objectivity 
of external grade level expectltion^ 
justifies the placement in the grade 3 
language arts programme, verifies the 
judgment of success for her achievement 
and minimizes the problem of subjectivity 
in my evaluation. But it does not explain 
why I assign Allison grade 3 tasks when 
she is a grade 4 student. 

Her parents imply she will only reach 
grade 4 level expectations if she is 
challenged with grade 4 tasks and 
standards. I, too, want Allison to reach 
grade 4 level expectations. However, if I 
translate the external grade 4 level 
expectations into specific criteria to 
evaluate Allison, theevaluation will reveal 
more about what Allison cannot do than 
what she can do. Her readiness to move 
through each phase towards the grade 4 
level expectations will depend on the 
continued emphasis on evalu^iting what 
she can do. Success with grade 3 tasks will 
support her efforts to do well when I 
increase the difficulty of subsequent tasks. 
Where external grade 3 and later grade 4 
level expectations are divided into criteria 
of varying degrees of difficulty.! will select 
the criteria to create tasks that match the 
level of difficulty Allison needs. Monitor- 
ing the rate, effort and success of her 
progress will determine when and how I 
change the criteria. In this way. my 
evaluation uses the progress Allison 
makes on tasks developed from sequential 
grade level criteria to identify her position 
on the continuum between grade 3 and 
grade 4 level expectations. The know ledge 
that grade 3 and grade 4 level expectations 
provide reference points to classify what 
Allison can do in a grade 3 level of 
performance will help to map the path 
along which her progress must travel. 
External grade level expectations remain 
the controlling framework to assure a 
consistent and efficient improvement in 
Allison's performance. 
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performance for Allison two months ap^o. 
My criteria and norms provide the means 
CO describe her progress. Her progress 
provides the reference point to make 
judgments about the quality of her 
learning in relation to my grade level 
expectations. 

After I complete my explanation of my 
grade level expectations and of the 
impt)rtance of student progress as the 
reference point for evaluation, I will then 
elaborate the meaningof the report card to 
her parents. With student prt)gress as the 
accepted reference point, the *'A", * good 
effort." and "below grade level" mean that 
the progress Allison has made is greater 
and more energetic than what I expected. 
Contrary to my grade level expectations, 
she combined what I thought were 
separate stages of development fi)r certain 
language concepts and skills. Altlu)ugh 
she is not,atpresent,workingaccording to 
my grade level expectations, her rate of 
progress is moving quickly towards them. 
Simultaneously, her conceptual and skill 
progress is challenging me to redefine 
some of my expectations. The evaluation 
of Allison using her progress as the 
reference point facilitates her develop- 
ment, encourages her effort, praises her 
achievement and furthers the develop- 
ment of my grade level expectations. 



Teacher practices 

• Define grade level expectations 
according to what the teacher learns 
from previous and present classrwm 
experiences with students. 

• Adopt how the student progresses 
in relation to his/her previous work 
as the reference point for evaluation. 
Use classroom -based criteria and 
norms as aids to describe student 
progress. 



Teacher practices 

• Use norms for grade level expecta- 
tion^ from such standardized 
sources as curriculum guides or 
established tests to govern diagnostic, 
placement and programme decisions 
for students. 

• Elaborate grade level expectations 
by specifying the sequence of and 
criteria for those concepts or skills 
students must master. 



Another sitttathn 
for Isstte IV: 



"Is this the best programme for Geoff?" w as the question Geoff's parents raised 
during a parent teacher inter\ icw night w hen I suggested that Geoff should change to 
an independent contract system. I felt Geoff was capable of working with a nn>re 
diverse and challenging programme, at a faster pace, in greather depth and on his 
own I proposed a contract whereby Geoff would meet with me on a regular but not 
daily basis for instruction, programme directions and evaluation and w ould continue 
some subjects or projects with the other students. Every six weeks,Geoff, his parents 
and I would review^ the -ndependent system to confirm, adapt or terminate its 
continuation. His parents wanted to know how this programme w as better for Geoff 
than other programme alternatives. How should I justify the change in his 
programme? 
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Interactive orientation 

''Is this the best programme forGeoff.''" 
is an invitation to discuss further the 



Responsive orientation 

"Is this the best programme for Geoff?" 
challenges me to defend my proposal to 
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responsibility for the nature of, and the 
probable outcome of, the change I 
proposed. Itis my ••'^sponsibility toinform, 
educate and work with his parents about 
decisions which affect the learning of 
Geoff In this instance, I am responsible 
for initiating the change. Consequently, I 
will review with his parents what 
classroom experiences with Geoff I feel 
demonstrate his capabilities and need for 
independence; how thecontract system in 
the context of my classroom gives more 
opportunities to diversify his programme 
than do other programme changes I can 
make; and how conditions and norms 
within the school endorse the nature and 
support the probable effectiveness of the 
change I propose. Discussing these points 
with his parents acknowledges their right 
to know the history and basis for my 
proposal and reflects the way the school 
and I coordinate our responsibility for the 
decisions that emerge from the evaluation 
made about Geoffs piogress. 

If Geoff and his parents agree to the 
independent contract system, then the 
responsibility for what follows will be 
shared among Geoff, his parents, the 
school and myself. His parents will 
become insiders.partnersinthedassroom 
experience. Combining both formal and 
informal methods of communication, I 
will discuss regularly with them the 
prog.imme as it develops, theexpectations 
they can monitor, the way they can work 
with Geoff and the perspective they form 
as the change progresses. By sharing the 
responsibility, I expand the change to 
include his parents. Including his parents 
in the change involves them in the 
judgments I makeduring theevaluationof 
Geoffs progress. It is my responsibility to 
develop a relationship with his parents 
which maintains or preferably improves 
the judgments I make. My responsibilities 
are increased through the sharing, not 
decreased. What began as a formal 
response to an accountability question 
from outside my classroom is now 
transformed to an accountability answer 
from inside my classroom. 



Teacher practices 

• Work wUh parents formally and 
informally to inform them about, to 
share responsibility for and to 
improve the evaluation of student 
progress. 

• In the school, deliberate with other 
teachers to coordinate evaluation of 
student progress. 



place Geoff on an independent contract 
system. It is my obligation to inform his 
parents about the reason for and details of 
the change. I will describe how his 
performances on standardized tests and 
prescribed curriculum tasks demonstrate 
his readiness for a programme change, 
how the requirements of the contract 
system extend the external grade level 
expectations for Geoff and what probabil- 
ity of success exists for the change. His 
parents have a right to expect a thorough 
evaluation of his performance and future 
grade level expectations before any 
proposed change in his programme is 
recommended. I will follow the school 
norms and regulations to fulfil these 
parental expectations. 

Unless his parents oppose the indepen- 
dent contract system, I will proceed to 
implement the programme change for 
Geoff. Maintaining contact with his 
parents will keep them informed and 
involved in the change. Besides the 
formal six-week review required by the 
contract system, I will outline weekly, in a 
note, a summary of his programme, 
provide a checklist to guide what 
assistance they can and cannot give to 
Geoff and send home his assignments for 
them to sign. Together, these strategies 
will sustain the awareness necessary for 
them to understand the judgments I make. 
If my evaluation approaches meet parental 
expectations and keep parents informed, I 
retain the right to make judgments about 
Geoffs programme and performance. 
Accountability to expectations outside the 
classroom facilitates the recognition of my 
professional autonomy inside the class- 
room. 



Teacher practices 

• Institute formal procedures to 
inform parents regularly about 
student performance. 

• Establish school policies which 
regulate when and how teachers 
make and report evaluation decisions. 
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Issue V: What Dimmsions of Evaluation Should Be Varied to 
Promote Accurate Judgmetits? 



Whatever knowledge I develop about student abilities and qualities comc\s from 
evaluation approathe;* which vary the experiences 1 observe, the records. I review , the 
conversations I have with the students or those people Mgnificant to the student and 
the student assignments I analyse. The accuracy of this knowlc*dge relates to the 
consistency and credibility of theevaluation approaches I use. Do ! want to emphasize 
evaluation approaches which monitor what students do as part of their ongoing 
classroom experiences? ^Daily, Formal and Informal) Or, do I want to emphasize 
evaluation approaches which orgaiiize a schedule of observations, assignments or 
tests to provide knowledge about the students? (Regular and Formal) 



What some teachers say Continuous evaluatior. and interpretation of what a child has learned should be an 

about Issue V; intcgralpariuf the teaching learning process. E\aluationshuuld be constructive and should 
include a variet) of techniques which are appropriate to the task, the kind of learning and 
the stage of development. Evaluation should go beyond the Cognitive and psychomotor 
areas to an exploration of interests, values and attitudes. Tliis process should ensure that 
long term and immediate aims usually are achieved. Evaluation must include both the self 
and others for the purpose of learning more about achievements, abilities, interests, 
aspirations and weaknesses. 

• • • 



At present, it seems that too much emphasis is placed on the passing and failing of tests 
rather than on continuous assessment. The marks from these tests are used to compare 
students, but only daily progress is a fair check on their total abilities. It is time that 
evaluation was made more realistic and designed to show the vvhule range of the student, 

• • • 

I don't have exams:. Every day is a test. Then everything the student tries to do should be 
ev aluated either b) himself, a peer or myself. Putting it all together you have a better idea 
about what the student knows c , can do than by a silly exam at the end of a unit. 

• • • 

Evaluation is never ever a final thing. It's only, "What do you need to work on to go to the 
next step?" and "How can wc help you ?" When evaluation is not a final judgment, it frees 
me as a teacher. I don't mind saying to a child, "You really need help witii basic spelling 
patterns, let's settle down and get this done," because the student knows I'm going to be 
right there workingwithhimorher.Evaluationtakesplaceineitherindividualconferences 
or during m> time with smallgroupsor at learningtentres. Evaluation is takingplaceall the 
time; you're always looking for ways you can help them to improve. 

• • • 

I do not use formal evaluation methods. To judge the quality of learning I rely on two 
things mainly, one is observation of the children working and the other is theconference, 
having the child talk about what he or she is doing, in order to talk about their learnmgJ try 
to put them into problem solving situations where they have to apply what they have 
learned I'm not convinced that they all have understanding or that they all have learning 
unless I have each child talk about it. If they can tell me in their own language what it is they 
arc doing, how they are going about their task and what it is they've learned, then they ve 
learned. 

• • • 
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You can over-evaluate and over-rccorJkeep. A lot of us have ^one thmu^h this ^tagc I 
believe in "no time consumed" when it comes to recordkeeping and evaluation, because 1 
figureif ittakcsalotof timeyoudon*tdoit.IthinkIneed tobedoingevaluationa lotof every 
single day I can do this by observing, keeping the children's work and doing the 
occasional checklist. It has to be quick, easy and useful. With the amou.it of amferenting I 
do, I know more about those children than any classroom I've had in the last twenty years. 
Once you look at the children as individuals, teach them and talk to them as individuals. you 
know those children very well. And you can predict how they will respond, what will 
happen By observing, say for half an hour, it adds to my know ledge of my children, but it 
doesn't mean I have to run away and write it all down every time. 



One situation ''How can I improve my mark?" pleaded Geoff. I gave him a "C" on a test he had at 

for Issue V: eight-week unit on transportation. Geoff was upset. He had never 

received such a low mark. When I had explained further why I considered someof his 
answers on the test either insufficient or incorrect. Geoff accepted what I said, stated 
he really knew the correct answers and offered to do another test or to complete 
whatever supplementary assignment I defined. His work during the unit was 
significantly better than this "C" test result. Frequently, other students went toGeoff 
for assistance, particularly for those ideas he did not answer adequately on the test. In 
conversations I had with Geoff, he demonstrated a clear understanding ofall skills and 
concepts of the unit. Telephone contacts with his parents confirmed my impression 
that Geoff was both enjoying and grasping the ideas. Igavehiman"A"on the project 
he subiTiitted three weeks ago. On his weekly review tests, he received five "As" and 

two"Bs" This "C"on the test was inconsistent wMth his previousef forts. Whatshould 
I do to address the concern Geoff has.> 



Two orientations 
to resolve the situation: 



Interactive orieutatiou 

How can I improve my mark.^" is a 
request for me to confirm my belief in his 
ability. Although his test result is 
something important for me to understand, 
it is no more important for me to 
understand than the worksheets he did or 
the comments he made in small groups 
during the unit. They give me different 
vantage points from which to evaluate the 
knowledge Geoff has about transportation, 
the test or worksheets from a formal 
perspective, and the comments from an 
informal perspective. Formal perspectives 
help me to determine what Geoff knows 
on points and tasks I define forevaluation. 
Informal perspectives help me todiscover 
the ongoing activities of my classroom. 
Varying the perspectives of evaluation 
creates a cross-check between perspectives 
and eventually builds an image of what 
Geoff knows and how he develops what he 
knows. 

In response to his question, I will 
confirm my belief in his ability, point out 
the quality of his previous work in the un it, 
seek his evaluation of his progress in the 
unit and probe why he feels that the test 
result was inconsistent with his other 
work. The reasons he outlines for the 
lower test result will form thebasisforany 
supplementary assignment. Whether or 
not Geoff does a supplementary assign- 
ment depends more on whether the "C" 



Responsive orientation 

"How can I improve my mark?" 
represents an acknowledgement by Geoff 
that he did not do well on the test. Geoff 
accepts the validity of the "C" but wants 
another chance to erase this exception to 
his previous performances. From his 
weekly test results, the checklists I keep to 
record his daily progress and the 
comments he made during the review for 
the test, I predicted Geoff v,*as ready to do 
all aspects of the test successfully. Instead, 
he was unable to fulfil the requirements 
for certain questions worded in a 
particular way and presented under test 
conditions. 

I operate with a system of continuous 
evaluation. At regular intervals in a unitof 
study, I assign a projector givea test which 
I mark and record for reporting purposes. 
Students are aware of the requirements, 
criteria and weightingof each assignment 
and test. An end-of-unit test normally 
receives a higher weighting in the final 
mark for the unit than do weekly tests. 
However, the weight of any one projector 
test is not significantly higher than 
another. I maintain a balanced weighting 
among projects and tests to stimulate a 
sustained effort for all assignments. 

Between tests or projects, I monitor 
student progress on the major concepts or 
skills of the unit. Although I do use 
unobtrusive checklists to guide my 
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reveals something further Geoff should 
learn i)r whether he should prove himself 
with a higher mark. His lower test result 
will niit alter my judgment that Geoff does 
understand both the ideas inherent in the 
test questions he missed and the ideas of 
the unit in general. His other unit work 
and resultssubstantiate this judgment. But 
the test result may reveal an idea for w hich 
he will need additional work or a new area 
which my future teaching and evaluation 
will need to address. I will turn to other 
perspectives ti) ci)rrobi)rate the need for 
fi)llow-up. For example, I may discuss with 
Geoff previous tasks he did which included 
the ideas from the test. I may observe 
Geoff in future classroom ac. vities 
Kxjkin^ for the way he responds to similar 
ideas or tasks. Or I may ask other teachers 
if Geoff demonstrates the same difficulty 
in their classrooms as he had on the test. 

In each action, I use alternate perspec- 
tives, monitored and defined daily and 
elabi>rated over a periinJ i)f time, to make 
what is important, the knowledge that 
Geoff has and develops, understandable. 
TliecontinuDUS comparison of formal anu 
informal perspectives guides my under- 
standing of what and how a student learns. 



observations, frequently, I announce to the 
students what I am looking for duringthat 
particular lesson. For example, when 
students were instructed to draw a map of 
the major transportation routes on land, I 
announced that I would come around to 
analyse how the students selected and used 
map symbols. Information about student 
progress determines when and in what 
way I define the next project or test. 
Whatever project or test I assign is 
congruent with the type of learning 
activity that preceded it. As I vary the type 
of learning activity, I also var)' the type of 
project or lest I give. Varying the 
evaluation technique in a system of 
continuous evaluation means that students 
have numerous opportunities and numer- 
ous ways to demonstrate what they know. 

To help Geoff improve his mark, I will 
recommend the option of a supplementary 
test which parallels the test conditions of 
the end of the unit test, focuses on 
questions similar to those on whidi he did 
not do well and which modifies but does 
not replace his "C". Before Geoff chooses 
to take the option of a supplementary test, 
I w ill examine w hy Gei iff did not do well on 
^.ertain questions and what the effects of 
this poor performance might be. I may 
review previous tests to determine if he 
has had difficulty with other end-of-unit 
tests on these typeji of questions before. Or 
I may discuss with Geoff if he had 
problems in the preparation for, interpre- 
tation or completion of, the test. If this 
search for causes and consequences 
suggests a problem that is unrelated to the 
test itself, I will revise the form of the 
supplementary assignment. 

Whatever oc<;urs is a remedial extension 
of the system of continuous evaluation for 
the unit. I take what is important to the 
unit and make it measurable by formally 
creating a project or test which matches 
both what and how Geoff has just learned. 
The Series of formal assignments 
cumulatively measures what and how 
students learn. 



Teacher practices 

• Combine information from fi)rmal 
and informal perspectivesof evalua- 
tion to make judgments about 
student learning. 

• Develop an understanding of 
student learning by varymg the 
formalit)' of theevaluation approaches 
used each day. 



Teacher practices 

• Structure regula% varied and num- 
eri>us formal projects and tests to 
measure student learning 

• IX-sign formal evaluation approaches 
which use the ci ntent and style of 
the learning a* tivities students 
experience. 
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Summary of 
General Issue: 



/uf/f /r 

ih2 u fKii \nf'UiJ ink 



What Guidelines Should Govern the Evaluatioft of Students^? 



Interactive orientation 



Resolutions in practice 

Responsive orientation 



Accomtakilstyfitm Insidt 

• Define grtde level expectation 
according to what thetejuiter learns 
from previous and present class- 
room experiences with $cudent$. 

• Adopt how the student progresses 
in relation to his/her previous work 
ftsthereferenccpointforevaluarion. 
Use classroom-based criteria and 
norms as aids to describe student 
progress. 

• Work with parents formally and 
informally to inform them afeout, to 
share responsibility for and to 
improve the cvaluatioa of student 
progress, 

• In the school* deliberate with other 
teadiers to coordinate the evaluation 
of student progress. 



Daily, Formsi and Informal 

• Combine information from form:*! 
and informalpcrspectivcsof evalua- 
tion to make judgments about 
student learning. 

• Develop an understanding of 
student learning by varying the 
fbnnaliiy of thee^wat&mapproadies 
used each day. 



Tahk3:l 

Intcractitc rcsoluttom to govern student 
iiuluatwn guidelines 



Acmuntahility to Oufside 

• Use norms fiom such standardized 
sources as curriculum guides or 
establbhed tests tog;:>vemdiagaostk, 
placement $nd programme dSnsions 
for students. 

• Elaborate grade level expectations 
bf specifying the sequence of and 
aiteria for those concepts or skills 
students most muster, 

• Institute formal procedures to 
inform parents regularly about 
student performance. 

• Establish school policies which 
regulate when and how teachers 
make and report evaluatbntiecisbns^ 



R^idar and Formal 

• Structure regular, varied and num- 
erous formal projects and xcst$ to 
measure student learxiing. 

♦ Des^jpi formal evaluidon approaches 
whidi use the content arid style of 
the learning activ!^es students 
experience. 



Tabic 5:2 

RcfponStve resolutions to govern ttudcnt 
evaluation guidelines 



Teachers with an interactive orienta- 
tion emphasize those student evaluation 
practices which define expectations in the 
context of immediate and historical 
classroom interactions which support 
delibeiations about and share responsibil- 
ity for student progress, and which include 
information from whatever classroom 
experiences each student has. The 
guidelines which govern how* to evaluate 
situdents should engage teachers in a 
continuous review of those classroom 
conditions which most influence student 
progress. Accepting this resolution to the 
general issue are teachers who value 
adaptation, growth and a sense of 
community wMth other educators, parents 
and students. 



Teachers with a responsive orientation 
emphasize those student evaluation 
practices which adhere to standardized 
sources and norms, include structured 
forms of communication to parents and 
vary the design of formal approaches. The 
guidelines \^ hich govern how to evaluate 
students shculd regulate the qualit)' of 
approaches teachers administer. Follow- 
mg this resolution to the general issue are 
teachers who value standards,convergenc}- 
and objectivity. 
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^hapter 4 



What Are the Major 
Comparisons Between 
Student Evaluation 
Orientations? 



As teachers face and fcsdIvc the major is.sues that confront them in student evaluatjon. 
they evolve t)rientations to explain and to guide how they evaluate student learning In this" 
study, most tcachfTs use either an interactive or a responsive orientation todest nbe their 
concerns or tojustifytheirpracticesforstudenie\ aluation.Theiwonrientaiions arc neither 
mutually exclusive nor at opposite ends of a continuum of orientations. 




"X*' Orientation 



Rl Litton vhtpa mofji^ % tudi nt ctu hut to n o ncntat to n \ 

Figure 4- 1 illustrates the relationship among student orientations. The shaded area m the 
figure shows how the teachers with different orientations have many commonalities. The 
teachers with an interactive orientauon may have a similar concern, practice or resolution 
to an issue as do the teachers witharesponsiveorientation.Theinnercirclessymbohze how- 
orientations differ What is central and matters most to student evaluation for thcteachers 
with an interactive orientation differs from what is central and matters most to student 
evaluation for the teachers with a responsive orientation. These central priorities are 
relatively stable, superordinate forces for the teachers. In the short term, neither a change in 
stiidents nor a change in classrooms or schools will alter significantly these central 
priorities. They may evolve over time as repeated classroom experience raises new 
challenges to the student evaluation issues the teachers meet. The broken circle represents 
those teachers who are developing a third orientation. These are the teachers who believe 
their priorities for student evaluation support both the interactive and the responsive 
orientations. They are teachers in transition. The resolution of this dilemma may create a 
new student evaluation orientation or may result in a choice between interactive and 
responsive orientation. But when are differences in orientation really similarities, or 
similarities really differences? What sounds like a similar belief or a similar practice 
between two teachers may come from quite different orientations and result m quite 
differentexperiences orconsequencesforthestudents the teachers evaluate. Tables2. 1,2.2, 
3^1 and 3:2 describe how the teachers with an interactive orientation differ from the 
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Hotv the orietttations 
are different: 



ttMchers with a rcNjxinsivc Dricntation when they fallow partkular pMt ticcs tti fcsdIvc the 
issues they confront in student evaluation Their respective orientations give particular 
meaning- tt) their practices. The followin/^ sections compare the things teachers emphasise 
for each tirientation. To know the central emphases which both differentiate and unite 
teachers with interactive or responsive orientations increase the understanding of the 
student eyaluatit)n judgments the teachers make. To identif> those areas that teachers of 
either tirientation do not emphasize suggests directitms for other student evaluation 
orientations teachers either have or may develop. 

Interactive orientation 

Tor the teachers with an interactive orientation, student e\aluation is forming 
dcscriptionsof. making iudrments about and sharing rcspon>ib!l!ty for jhrc^pcricnccx-f 
and progress in learningwhicharcuniqueand important toeadistudent. Both teathingand 
evuluatit)n work tt)gether to expand what the teachers know about students, what 
experiences students have and what learning students develop. 




//C^/rc 4:2 

Inti ru^ ttt i firti ntjtton Rt ijtmn \btp jf?itttji: /t m htnc A urntUi^ an J < i MujttnK 

Figure \2 uses a cone to represent the relationship among teaching, learning and 
evaluating supported by the teachers with interactive orientations. The spiralling, 
expanding, three-dimensional figure emphasizes the ongoing depth and bieadth of 
development that happens when learning, teaching and e\aluating work and grow 
simultaneously The dots on the rings of the cone are judgment points where information 
about student learning from previous (earlier points and sections uf the ume; and present 
judgments in teaching and student evaluation reveal the qualit) of student progress and 
suggest interrelated and future directions for learning, evaluating and teadung to take 
When student evaluation and student learning inform and are informed by each other, 
educational growth continues. 

Another distinction that permeates the interactive orientation is the importance of 
experience to the quality of judgments the teachers make in student evaluation. Daily 
experiences with the student provide the teachers with the best information to describe 
student progress. Varied experiences with teachers, parents and students c»f a particular 
grade level and numerous uses of resources for that same grade le\el auumulaie over a 
period of time to develop the grade level expectations the teachers use toevaluate student 
progress. The grade level expectations continue to change through experience as the 
teachers interact with new students, explore the applicability of current theories w ith the 
situations students face in their classrooms and compare the norms of curriculumguidesor 
standardized tests with what their students do in the classroom. The teachers act like 
researchers engaged in a longitudinal study adding toand redefining their know ledge about 
student learningandgrade level expectations. Expectationsonl>ha\emeaningand\alue if 
they derive and evolve from the experiences of the pe«>ple for whom theexpettitions are 
intended. 

The final emphasis that differentiates the interactive from the responsive orientation is 
the reflexive perspective that guides the student evaluation decisions the teachers make. 
Those values that govern how and why the teachers evaluate students alsogov ern how and 
why teachers evaluate themselves For example, when the teachers advocate peer 
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c\aluati(in for stikknts, then tluy also aJ\«H.atc peer c\aluation for thcmscNcs ()i,\\hcn 
tlKtuulurs J(.U*nd tlKMmp()rtanccoftlKiro\\niincrprctan"unsoftlassriKimsiUiations 
base from \^huh to make judgments about teaching and c\ahjation, then the> alsi) defend 
the importance i)f how students \ icw tasks, activities or ideasas abase for students to make 
judgments about learning and evaluation. Guided by the samestandardsor polities the) use 
with students, the teachers frt-m an interactive orientation work together with their 
students to develop approaches to student evaluation whith encourage student progress. 
To summarize, the teachers with an interactive «)rientation: 

1 build understanding about student progress through the interrelated experiences of 
teaching and evaluation; 

2 make judgments about student learning by comparing the daily experiences and 
progress of each student to the synthesis ot all prev ious tlassnMim rvpr-nenccjj ^^ hich 
together detine the grade level expectations they have; 

^ involve their students in the continued evolution of grade level expectations, in the 
identification of those things unique and important to each student and in the 
formulation of teaching and evaluation judgments; and 

i c V a I u a te t h ems e I ve s b> t he sa me \ a I u e p r i n c i pi es w h i c h go V e r n t h eir pr ac I ic es I n s I n I 
evaluation. 

Rc^p(wsivc orwntatwn 

r(»r the teachers with a responsive orientation, student evaluation is the systematic 
collection of information biuh to maximize what and h(»vv students learn and t«» make 
judgments alMiut the qua I it) and the level of student achievement. Teaching and evaluatum 
art separate but equal I) important in a ci»ntinuous cycle in which students strive to reach the 
accepted level ot achievement or the expectations ot their grade 
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Figure i'^ illustrates the decision-making cycle the teachers with a responsi vcdrientation 
follow The dots on the circle arc decision points where sufficient information is available 
for the teachers to make a decision. At the expectation decision point, the teachers use the 
norms from curriculum guides and standardized sources to define what students will learn 
about a particular topic or unit of study and how they will learn it. Between the expectation 
decision point and the teaching decision point, the teachers collect information about 
student knowledgeandstylesoflearninginrelation to thegradelevelexpectations.Thegap 
between the expectations and what students know or how students learn reveals what each 
student needs. At the teaching decision point, the teachers use the information about 
student needs to develop teaching approaches which move the students towards the 
expectation. The teachers will individualize instruction to the degree justified by the 
information about needs. Between the teaching decisiunpointandthcevaluationpoint.the 
tcat^^ers implement such tech niques as observation schedules to collect information about 
student progress to determine the readiness of students for a formal evaluation. If the 
students are ready, the teachers assign a formal evaluation approach which is compatible 
with the progress students have shown. Between thcevaluationdecisionpoint and the next 
expectation point, the teachers analyze what students produced to compare their 
performance on the evaluation approach with the expectations. At the next expectation 
decision point, the teachers review the c>'cle to judge the acceptability of student 
achievement. The arrows on the circle indicate that thcc>'cle is continuous. If students reach 
the expectation, they move on to either a new or an enrichment expectation qxle. If 
students do not meet the expectation, the teachers redefine the expectation to begin a 
remedial c>cle for students. Student evaluation provides the information fordecisions and, 
when linked to expectations, is the basis for placement and programme decisions. 

Thecentral force, which controls theefficiencyandeffectivcnessofstudcntevaluation, IS 
the norm established by curriculum guides, standardized tests or stages of development. 
Norms are endorsed by society — parents, trustees, communit). government, theorists, 
researchers ~ as the benchmarL^ for the grade by grade attainment of the goals society- 
supports for education. The teachers with a responsive orientation take these sequential 
benchmarks to measure the success and direct the improvement of student learning. To 
fulfil this norm reference obligation, the teachers adopt a matchmaker strategy, matching 
learning needs or st>'les to teaching approaches, teaching approaches to both formal and 
monitoring evaluation techniques and all these points in the decision-making c>'cle to 
no-ms. Although norms act as universal tr/gcts for student achievement, the teachers are 
more than protectors of the norms. As decision-makers, they act in ways to make all 
students the benefactors of the norms for evaluation. 

The last distinguishing emphasis of those teachers with a responsive orientation is the 
•vay in which they regulate their evaluation decisions. The teachers search objectively for 
rhe best answers to thequestion: "Whatstrategiesand incentives will most influence which 
students for ^-hat norm referenced effect under the conditions of this classroom and 
school^" To answer the question repeatedly is the only systematic route the teachers can 
take to find what stimulates the greatest achievement gains for each student or group of 
students In the process, the teachers distance themselves through the use of varied, formal 
evaluation techniques to minimize teacher biases and to gather the most reliable 
information for their decisions. They balance and compare alternative sources for 
information The standards the teachers apply to their own decisions make the movement 
through the benchmarks an attainable goal for students. 

In summar), the teachers with responsive orientation: 

1 develop a database of information about what and how students learn. The databas- 
informs the decisions the teachers make; 

2 maintain accountability to both society and students by using standardized norms to 
make judgments about student achievement; 

^ determine the best way to improve student learning by matching resources, strategies 
and learning styles in teaching and evaluation, the teachers e\ aluate what and how they 
teach; and 

4 assure the quality of their decisions through the valid, reliable and <jbjective use of 
\aried. formal evaluation techniques 
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How the orientations Regardless iirieiitatioi, (I c tcaehcfs use nun) similar ptaeticcs and prcscnr many 

are similar: similar ratii»i.alcs in student e\aluatiiin. The degree nf similarit) Ktween tcaehcrs Aith 
different orientations depends on the meaning thcj intend for the \arious praetiees and 
rationales. Prom this study, four areas of similarity are evident. 

First, the teachers with both an interactive and a responsive orientation focus student 
e\ aluation on the de\ elopment of w hat and how each student learns. Buth acknuwledge the 
perst)nal, social and academic dimensions of learning and consequently oppose such 
limited evaluation approaches as testing for the content students can recall. Limited 
evaluation approaches reduce student evaluation to tho:.e techniques which make the 
measurable important, rather than those which make the important measurable or 
understandable. The interactive urientatiim tends to personalize student evaluation b) 
integrating the dimensions of learning into a total person emphasis while the responsive 
orientation tends to individualize student evaluation by compartmentalizing the 
dimensions of learning and emphasizing student thinking. Personal or social dimensions, 
then, act as incentives for academic learning. 

Seci)nd, the teachers from both orientations recognize the critical role that monitoring 
dail) student progress, in the context of thoseeonditions particular tueaehelassroom,pla) s 
in student e\ aluati4)n. Within thiscommonalit) . the interacti\eorientation emphasizes the 
ciunparable significance between what students do daily with teachers or by themselves and 
what students pnxluce on formal projects or tests. For the resp'.»nsive orientation, dail) 
student progress reveals changes teachers can make to or for student learning, sd that 
students will be successful on the subsequent and more important formal assignments. 
Moniti>ringdail) student progress, in the responsive orientation, becomes instrumental to 
student achievement. 

A third area of similarity for the teachers from both oiientations, begins with the 
knowledge that their aetionstjr decisions make a difference to the learning of their students. 
With this acknow ledged impact on student learning, the teachers assume the responsibility 
to make mostof the judgments that relate to the interpretation ofevaluar ion results, to the 
selectitm of frequent information collection methods and to the design of learning 
activities that either precede or follow formal evaluation approaches. Con»,omitant with 
this assumed responsibility is the requirement for the teachers to assure thw quality of their 
judgments. Responsibility for making judgments correlates with the sense of 
prijfessionalism that the teachers feel. To minimize their responsibility for making 
judgments is to "teacher pr.)of" student evaluation and to de-professionalize teachers. The 
orientations differ according to how standardized norms influence the judgments the 
teachers make to fulfil their responsibilities. The teachers with an interactive orientation 
use standardized norms to guide their student evaluation judgments to the extent that the 
standardized norms are compatible with the expectations the teachers have deveK»ped 
through their classroom experiences. Standardized norms, for the teachers w ith responsive 
orientation, set the standards for student evaluatii)n judgments, giving direction to how 
student evaluation occurs and suggesting strategies to maintain the validit) ,reliabilit) and 
objectivity ot the judgments the teachers make. 

A fourth are,; of similarity for teachers from both orientations is the relationship 
between student evaluation and teacher evaluation. In the responsibilities the) assume tor 
making judgments, the teachers discover information from student evaluation that 
indicates the appropriateness of the learning activities they design for each student. As a 
source for theplanningof teaching strategies or the development of mate rials, projects and 
tests, student evaluation gives the teachers an important reference for their own continuous 
self evaluation. For e.xample, the teachers may find out that some students cannot do an 
assigned task because the directions the teachers gave were tooeomplex^ The teachers may 
ev aluate their own directions in relatii>n tow ha: they know about these students a ndchani;e 
the directions so that these students can complete the task. Student evaluation becomes 
teacher self evaluation when it serves the purpose of continued growth or improvement of 
student learning. However, the teachers are against the use of marks, achievemc^nt results 
or standardized test scores for students as the sole reference point in the reporting, rating i»r 
ranking of teachers. Teacher evaluation is as complex as student evaluation. To determine 
the evaluation of teachers from formalstudcnt performance outcomes distorts the reaht) of 
w hat teachers do, makes the ev aluation inaccurate through adisproportionate emphasis on 
one source of information and limits the student learning to those areas of growth or 
improvement represented b) the student performance outcomes. With t'le interactive 
orientation, the teachers engage in self evaluationaspartof their emphasis on in formation 
which f(KUses on changes in the quality of teacher to student relationships With the 
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respimsive uricntatum, the tcatlK-rs equate their self evaluation \\i(h(lKi^ to 
solve problems in student learning detected during student evaluation 

To summarize, the areas of similarity between the teachers with an intcrauive and 
responsive orientation emer^te from approaches to student evaluation whuh 

1 include the personal, social and academic dimensions of learning, 

2 monitor daily student progress to facilitate learning, 

3 make judgments which require interpretations and actions the protessmnal right and 
responsibility of ''he te?chcrs; and 

i >;cncratc information which links teacher self-evaluation to the (.ontinued growth or 
improvement of student learning. 



What the orietttations Knowing those areas that the teachers from either orientation do not emphasize both 
do not emphasize: clarifies the meaning of each orientation, and points to issues for the teachers to 
accommodate* further The introduction of areas not considered (.halleTiges the teachers to 
expand I dw and why they have particular orientations and may direct tiie teachers to new 
orientations. 

Mentioned but not elaborated area range of specific technical andconceptuai issues. For 
exam; le. some teachers debate the merits of letter versus anecdotal methods of formal 
reporting, &)me teachers describe the dilemmas the> face when the> tr> to determine which 
evaluation technique is best for which purpose. Other teachers note the importance of 
resolving what is meant by evaluation, of differentiating between psychological and 
educational measurement, or of defining the distinction and relationship among 
evaluation, assessment and appraisal. Further discussit^n on these issues will extend the 
meaning and relevance they have for the teachers from both orientations. 

Altlu)ugh implied in the reflexive perspective of the interactive orientation and in the 
teacher self-evaluation of both orientations, evaluating their own approaches to student 
evaluation is an issue that the teachers moreassume than address. The teachers occasionally 
note but do not debate the practicality of the information they gather, the necessity ot 
reporting the same type of information to parents as they report to students, the ethical 
obligation they have to protect the rightsofstudentsinevaluation, or the adequacy, in terms 
of quantity and quality, of the information they use to make and sometimes defend their 
judgments Resolving these issues will help the teachers know when they have a good 
system of student evaluation. Furthermore, these resolutions will provide a more 
comprehensive foundation to justify what the teachers from both orientations value most 
in student evaluation. 

One area neglected by the teachers is the long-range consequences of student evaluation. 
For the students, themselves, the teachers do w orry abt)ut such short-term consequences as 
the impact of low grades on student self-esteem, the pc^r reactions to those students w ho 
either have problems or fail or the changes in the classroom environment when students 
competefortherewardof marks- But,beyondtheseimmediateconcerns, the teachers do not 
extend rheir orientations toencompass the wider social andpolitical implications that these 
immediate concerns may represent for student e\ aluation. Variijus political consequences 
can arise For example, consequences may arise if the relationship between student 
evalu.^tion and equality means different things in different classrooms and schools. If 
student cv iluation supports equality of educational opportunity, then student evaluation 
may become a selecting and certifying process that perpetuates the existing hierarchical 
order in society Expressions such as "working at his own level of achievement" may 
represent institutional patronization to legitimize the inevitability of inequality. The 
sorting and labelling that can occur in student evaluation may lead to stereotypes from 
which a student cannot escape. 

Alternatively, if student evaluation supports equality of educational outcome, then 
student evaluation may act as an instrument to combat inequalities in society. Concerted 
efforts to achieve minimum skill levelsor tocompletetherequirementsof acorecurriculum 
may realize equivalent successes for all students. However, this form of equality may use 
student evaluation as ac^)nserving mechanism to maintainorderandstability by controlling 
the diversity in student learning. 

Confronting the long range social and political consequences of student evaluation will 
lead the teachers from the interactive and responsive orientations to face the paradoxical 
demand of how student evaluation will bring about changes in society yet hold to the 
traditions that society endorses. Ultimately, this demand will broaden the scope the 
teachers use to determine their fundamental purpose for student evaluation. 
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In summary, the teachers from bt)th an interactive and a responsive orientation do not 
emphasize those areas of student evaluation which: 

1 probe the meaning of the numerous technical and conceptual questions inherent in the 
issues that matter most to them; 

2 deveh)pexpectati()ns ()r standards t()^uidethee\aluati(inof the judi;ments they makem 
student evaluation; 

^ and examine the short and Ion/? ran^^eumscquentes of particular praauestodetermine 
the fundamental purpose that equality in student evaluation serves. 

A description of what the teachers do in student evaluation ic\eals many similarities 
Most teachers evaluate daily work, provide oral or written feedback, pive tests, consult 
textbooks, follow curriculum guides, refer to standardized norms, or report to parents. 
However, when the teachers state the reasonsfor why they do what they do as resolutions in 
practice .o student evaluation issues they face, then they revea! fundamental differences in 

the meaningand importance their practices have for the learningandevaluationof students 
in their classro >ms Prom their explanations of what r.">atters most in student evaluation 
emerge two distinct orientations, the interactive and the responsive. The teachers with an 
interactive orientation create an adaptive classroom community where student evaluation 
isa person illy iiniqueandongoini^ l^-'arningexperienceforeach student. The teachers witha 
responsive orientation develop an organized classroom environment where student 
evaluation is an efficient and individualized measure of the performance of each student. 
Table 4 1 illusirates how similar practices have different meaning and importance for 
teachers with both orientations What differentiates or unites one teacher from or with 
another is not so much their student evaluation practices but the student evaluation 
orientations that explain and guide their practices. 




TEACHERS WrmAf^ 
JNTERACaVEORJENTAmN ... 

...use teats ahdflssigamsn» as part of a 
ftumbcr of formal and informal 
evaluation approaches. Tests and 
assignments havesimilar status todaily 
and more informal approaches. The 
results of tests and assignments act as 
xcfctentcipoints to Compare withothct 
c\ aluatioa experiences. 



SrVDENT EVALUATION 
THROUGH... 

... TESTING AND ASSIGNING 
• Variety of testing formats (open 

book, obscrvatbn>oraUtandardizcd, 

essay, muluple choice). 

t Pre* and Post-Tests. 

^' Alternative assignment formats 
(worksheetSi projects^ essay^ note^ 
booic, problems to solves aeatlve 
expression). 



TEACHERSWrmA 
RESPONSIVE ORIENTAUON 
use tests and assignment 
betjchmarks of achievement. Tests 
assignments have high stams becauit 
they are th? most important reference 
pomts for reporting to parents, deter- 
mining group placementsor i&ntifymg 
remedial strategies. Qiangesin studcm 
learning are measuredby accumulating 
and comparing the results of numerous 
formal tests and assignments that 
st:idents do or produce. 



I 



describe how and what smdents 
leara Ittteractive teachers use record- 
ing strategies to outline how students 
relate to their learning environment. 
The analysis of the records is shared 
with students andparents todevelopan 
understanding of why students learn 
and how their learning can be 
facilitated further. 



*M RECORDING 

• Tables and charts (measures and 
evaluations, skill and knowledge 
areas, cask descriptions, summaries 
of tcacliing strategies and effeaivc- 
ness). 

• Folder of student work. 

• Teacher log book of student com- 
ments and actions* 



... document systematically how and 
what students do and do not learn. 
Objectives and criteria for student 
learning are specified and used as a 
framework for recording, the analysis 
and tabulation of records provide a 
mechanism to identify learning prob- 
lems, to direct the way students 
complete the evaluation approaches 
and to measure student performance. 



adopt approaches to observation that 
<i£c open and unstructured. Through 
the use of exploratory, reflective 
suatcgles. Interactive teachers portray 
w<hat happens in their classrooms. The 
observations arc compared to the 
student observations, to other cvalua 
tlon information, and to previous 
situations todetermine the significance 
of what was found 



... converse with students individually 
or in groups to understand the fpeanfng 
and importance students have for their 
learning. Interactive teachers support a 
dialogue with students where perspec- 
tives are exchanged about personal, 
social, and academic dimensions of 
learning. Varied and ongoing conver- 
sations establish an important process 
to help both teachers and students 
make sense of evaluauon and engagein 
learning experiences which emerge 
from this setise-making exchange. 



OBSERVING 

• Checklists developed from different 
sources and perspectives (develop- 
mental theories, growth schema, 
curriculum guidelines, mastery 
learning aiteria, learning styles and 
molalities, behavioural norms» task 
analysis interpersonal patterns). 

• Fr>cused monitoring j^nderparticular 
*.onditions (learning centres, pairs, 
groups, alone) or specific guidelines 
(task card, prescribed sequence of 
instructions, use of recommended 
approach or technique). 

• Reflective strategies (audiotape, 
videotape, outsideobserver, partici- 
pant observer* anecdotes). 



...structure the substance of and 
technique for observation accordmg lo 
the priorities of curriculum. Respon- 
,sive teachers prefet concrete, behavioural 
ch.ecklists so they c^n distance them- 
selves from students to watch objec- 
tively for indicators of the desireu 
learning component(s) they expect 
students to demonstrate. Precise 
observation techniques produce in 
formation to evaluate the degree of 
student learning and to recommend 
what the student needs next. 



... TALKING 

• Conference with Indiv idualstudents 
(writing, reading, comprehension, 
remediation, motivation, report 
cards). 

• Written communication (construc- 
tive suggestions, reactions to 
student ideas and writings corres- 
pondence through diaries or journals, 
noiv^^bourprogress). 

• Small and large group structures for 
specific purposes or objectives 
(remediation of acoramon problem, 
coachingorpeerhelping,newsletter 
to parents, criteria for^ssignrnents, 
decision-making for social issues, 
group skills). 



... speak directly with students individ 
ually or in groups about theu achieve 
ment. Listening to students talk atxiu | 
their learning enables respou^ive 
teachers to define their learning 
Strengths and needs. Talk, then 
becomes the vehicle of instruction to 
recommend directions for improve- 
ment, to demofi^trate what student 
must learn next, and to guide students 
through subsequent learning require- 
ments. 



Table 4:1 

Student evaluation practices and orientations 
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^ How Can You Use This 
0 Book as a Resource for 
Inservice Teacher 
Education? 

The study is a description of what and why teachers prescribe particular practices in 
student evaluation. It is not a prescription for what teachers who read this book should do. 
Instead, the practices, issues and orientations from this study represent questions or 
hypotheses for comparison with your practices, issues and orientations. The book is an 
invitation first to Consider and to reflect, then to accept, to adapt or to reject the findings of 
the study. Descriptions become prescriptions when you deliberate about and personalize 
the ideas in your own classrooms and schools. To act on this invitation is to make the book a 
resource for inservice teacher education. 

Effective inservice teacher education is facilitated by conditions which: 

1 require interaction between those educators who experience and those educators who 
are responsible for inservice teacher education; 

2 support efforts to change whatever classroom and school practices are significant to the 
participants; 

3 provide people and resources which explicitly support the priorities of the participants 
and programmes; 

4 integrate the specific inservice teacher education experience into the ongoing 
professional growth of the individual; and 

5 promote a comprehensive approach to planning, implementing and evaluating of 
inservice teacher education. 

The remainder of this chapter assumes that this book meets Condition 3 above and uses 
all five conditions to suggest a variet) of inservice experiences }ou canbeginby yourself or in 
concert with other teachers in your school. Each inservice activity must be adapted and 
expanded in the context of your school. 




What you can do: Teacher as researcher 

Teachers in thestudyportray.hemselvesas researchers who reflecton and in practice. To 
replicate the way the teachers elaborate their practices, describe your two or three most 
significant practices in student evaluation. Then ask yourself the following questions. 

1 What are the positive and negative consequences of these practices for the students and 
for you? 

2 What makes these practices important for student evaluation? 

3 Why are the reasons you give in (2) important for the students? 

Your answers to Question (1) suggest the assumptions embedded in your student 
evaluation practices. Expressing your reasons for your practices in Question (2) and your 
"reason for your reasons" required in Question (3) elaborate the values you hold and the 
student evaluation orientation you have. Summarize your orientation. Your discovery of 
your orientation to student evaluation establishes a foundation for your ongoing 
professional growth. 

Expanding practice 

Few teachers in the study discuss the practices as resolutions to all five issues listed in 
Tables 2:1, 2:2, 3:1 and 3:2. They emphasize those practices as resolutions that are most 
indicative of their approaches to student evaluation on some issues only. Review the charts 
cited above. Identify those issues and practices which are mostcompatible with your student 
evaluation practices. Set up an action research project which tries one or both of the 
following changes in your classroom: 

1 From those sections of the charts that you identify as compatible with your practices, 
expand -vhat you do by adding those points you did not identify. For example, on Table 
2. 1, if on issue one you do "determine what perspective each student has about the task " 
but do not do "create situations where each student provides to and receives constructive 
suggestions from another student," then add the latter point to your practices. Monitor 
what happens and evaluate its consequences in relation to the fundamentaldirectionsof 
the orientation you have. 
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2 Focus on an issue in a chart that you did not identify but is relevant to your practices. 
Expand what you do by supplementing your practices with those points listed 
underneath the issue you chose. For example,on Table 3.2, if you identify is.sue four but 
not issue five, then add the practical points under "Regular and Formal" to whatyoudo 
Monitor what happens and evaluate its impact in relation to the fundamentaldirec tions 
of the orientation you have. 

Both action re>search projects allow you to initiate changes you decide in aw a) youprefer. 



What you can do with Partners for change 

another teacher: teachers in the study uften mention the importance of working \Mth other teachers 

to compare perspectives on student programmes and evaluation approaches. They \alue 
the professional exchanges and, in v^^aie cases, the partnerships that result. Select astudent 
evaluation practice in^^hich there is a difference between what you feel you should be doing 
and what you actually do. Contact a teacher whocan be a regular observer in your classroom. 
Negotiate an observation strategy which responds to the following questions. 

1 How and what will your partner observe? 

2 How will your partner share information about thedifferences between what you.should 
be doing and what you are doing? 

3 How will your partner discover alternative ways you canchange your student evaluation 
practice? 

As a colleague,your partner becomes anobserverwhosupports,informs andcoachesyou 
on a priority you define. 

Mutual strength building 

Although many teachers in the study introduce similar student evaluation practices, 
probing the meaning and importance of those practices in the classroom often reveals the 
quite different orientations that the teachers have for how the practices relate to student 
learning. Review the practices as resolutions to specific issues listed in Tables 2. 1 , 2.2, 3. 1 
and 3.2. Select one issue which has the practices as resolutions that are most important for 
your evaluation of students. Discuss this issue at some length with other teachers in your 
school to determine which teacher resolves this issue in the classroom with student 
evaluation practices that are similar to your practices and orientation. Once you establish 
this commonality with another teacher, develop a plan of action which answers the 
following questions: 

• What aspects of your commonality will be further developed? 

• How will you help each other to build on the strengths of your commonality? 

• How will you evaluate your progress? 

Going beyond the rhetoric to find a teacher who resolves a specific issue in the same way 
you do gives you a reciprocal situation in which you build together from a positive and a 
similar foundation. 

What the educators in Establishing a school orientation to student evaluation 

your school can do: Some teachers in the study comment on the difficulty, complexity and necessit> of 

working out what should govern student evaluation practices in the school. When the 
educators in your school decide what values, principles and directions will guide their 
student evaluation judgments in practice, in effect, they establish a school orientation to 
student evaluation. Use the following issues in this study a^ a framework for the educators in 
your school to discuss student evaluation. 
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How should the evaluation tuflucncc the 
Icanihig of each Uudcnt? 

• How should the strategics of evaluation 
affect student self-worth? 

• How should the information from 
evaluation determine how to change 
student learning? 

• How should the focus of evaluation 
define what and how a student learns? 



What gutdelhm shotdd govern the 
evaluation of students? 

• On what bajis should the judgments 
in evaluation be made? 

• What dimensions of evaluation should 
be varied to promote accurate judgments? 



As you deliberate about these issues, also address the following questions: 

1 Will the resolutions be formulated into a formal school policy or be presented as an 
orientation for the educators to try and to review on an ongoing basis? 

2 What resolutions will be common for all classrooms, grade levels or subject areas? Or, 
conversely, how will different resolutions in each classroom, grade level or subject area 
be supported? 

3 How will you implement and evaluate the resolutions in your school? 

To engage in establishing a school orientation to student evaluation brings teachers and 
administrators together to exchange views and to develop at amprehensive resolution to a 
concern everyone shares in your school. 

The above suggestions outline inservice activities which are consistent with what the 
teachers in this study emphasize. How you relate to the ideas and structure of this book, like 
the teachers in the study, will depend on the meaning and importance your student 
evaluation practices have in your classroom and school. 
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Appendix 



The research approach: General 

Tlic central purpose of the study is to discover the meaning of and reasons for the 
judgments and practices teachers itse in student evaluation. It is a search for how teathers 
see the complexitir:» of student evaluation. Summarized below are the signifitant phases o\ 
the study. Each phase both influenced the nature of subsequent phases and expanded the 
interpretation of previous phases. The continuous Lomparisons between what teachers said 
in different phases, between the perspectives each researther evolved and between the 
viewpoints the Curriculum & Research Committee members expressed provided 
necessary screens to monitor the trustworthiness of the findings. Every phase was streened 
by one or more of the above comparisons. 

In contrast, many researchers structure studies in student evaluation according to 
traditional scientific method. They review theexistingknow ledge aboutstudentevaluation 
to define hypotheses to be tested. To prove or disprove the hypotheses, the researchers fmd 
or develop techniques for data collection. The techniques control the answers or responses 
teachers make to isolate data which relates directly to the hypotheses.Standardized analysis 
procedures, iiroduce trend or impact measures to assess whether or not the researchers can 
confirm or reject the original hypotheses. Conclusions link the analysis results to the 
existing knowledge about student evaluation ind recommend future directions for 
research. The rigorous conformity to the standardized scientific method is a persuasive 
force for the conclusions researchers make. 

For this study, rigor comes from an emergent research approach which minimizes the 
imposition of any preconceived research design, whichtontrolsthelanguageand substance 
of w hat the teachers express and w hich maximizes theopportunities for teachers tochoose 
how and what they say about student evaluation Tlie study discovers those ideas that aie 
important to teachers by invitation and conversation and not by inter\ention and 
regulation. 



Formulating the • Literature re\ ie wed to determme the substance, pcrspecti\ c and sty le uf duc\imentsand 
sttidy: studies of student evaluation. 

• Proposal submitted to and accepted by the Curriculun* & Research Committee. 

• Parameters of the study elaborated and modified in consultation w ith the Curriculum ^ 
Research Committee. 



Searching for student ♦ Open ended question sheet developed for distribution to teachers. The question asked 
evaluation COncertlS: teachers to describe cheir concerns about student evaluation. 



Survey questions: Concerns about student evaluation 



When you think about Student Evaluation, what are you concerned about.^ 

We neither hold any one definition nor emphasize any one aspect of student 
evaluation. Please think of student evaluation in terms meaningful to you. Describe 
what concerns you most (and not what you believeconcerns others). Be frank. Explain 
in detail why you have whatever concern(s) you describe. 



• Open-ended question sheet sent to 450 OPSTF representatives w ho were selected by 
choosing every fifth representative from a master list The representati e was asked to 
make the open-ended question sheet available to any teacher in the school w ho wanted to 
reply. 
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Profile of those tvho expressed coficertis 


Total number of replies: 315 from 60 school boards 


Distribution by Re|>ion: 


antral: 1 iO 
Midnorthern: 23 
Northwestern: 12 


Eastern: 51 
Northwestern: 19 
Western: 6-1 


Distribution by Position: 


K •-.3/1:56 
7.^8: 70 
rrmcipal/ vice Frmcipal: 3o 


4 — 6/7: 88 
Spec. Ed.: 39 
Consultant: 7 


Distribution by 
Years of Experiences: 


0.-5: 19 
11—15:92 
20+: 72 


6—10: 60 
16—20:68 
Not noted: 2 


Distribution by Sex: 


Male: 222 
Not notetl: 7 


Female: 83 



• Replies sorted and categorized by two researchers independently. The two researchers 
met each week, reviewed the replies, compared the categories defined for each reply, 
reachedagreementonanydiscrepanciesincategorizationof replies andadded.dropped. 
or modified categories as new concerns or perspectives were expressed. 

• After 4 weeks. 17 categories jointly defined by the two reseaichers. 90% of the eventual 
total number of replies were received. Replies were reread and regrouped according to 
the new categories by each researcher. The two researchers met to compare the 
regrouping and to resolve any differences in the regrouping. 17 categories were 
transformed into 17 questions for the next phase of the research. 



Exploring bow teachers • 17 questions from categories revised into 12 questions in four areas after consultation 
resolve concerns "i^h the Curriculum & Research Committee. The re\isedquestionsbecamethe basis for 

in practice: ^^^^ interviews in this phase. 



Questions for the httervmv 



1 How do you use student evaluation to: 

(a) change your teaching approaches? 

(b) identify and facilitate individual progress.^ 

(c) form a final judgment on the quality of the learning a student has 
demonstrated? 

2 In your approaches to student evaluation, how do you use: 

(a) previousstudent work, assignments or tests? 

(b) performance criteria for work, assignments or tests? 

(c) present classroom norms? 

(d) grader age level standards from board, provincial, national orinternational 
re" or tests? 

3 To vary your approaches to student evaluation, how do you use. 

(a) self, peer or teacher approaches? 

(b) academic or affective achievement and development? 

(c) a content or thinking skills emphasis? 

4 To communicate with parents or students, how do you: 

(a) help them to understand your approaches to and expectations for student 
evaluation? 

(b) use strategics which both explain to them about student progress and 
achievement and are in addition to your required reporting procedures? 
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• Elementary school consultants were asked to nominate teachers who: 

(a) implement exemplary approaches to student evaluation in their dasNruoms, and 

(b) can offer insights into why they do what they do. 

• Nominated teachers were contacted to request their participation in a telephone 
interview for the student evaluation study. 

• Teachers agreed to receive 12 questions in advance so they could select those questions 
w hith they wanted to discuss, to have the interview tape recorded and to permit the use 
of their comments in the final publication of the study. 



Profile of the interviewed teachers 


Total Number of Interviews. 30 interviews with teachers in 10 school boards 


Distribution by Region: 


Qjntral: 8 
Midnorthern: 4 
Northwestern: 3 


Eastern: 0 
Northeastern: 4 
Western: 11 


Distribution by Position: 


K--3/4:9 
7/8:9 
Principal: 1 


4^6/7: 10 
Spec. Ed.: 1 


Distribution by 
Years of Experience: 


0--5: 1 
11 — 15: 13 

20+: 7 


6— 10:3 
16—20:4 
Not noted: 2 


Distribution by Sex: 


Male: 16 


Female: 14 



• Interviews conducted by the same intcr\ iewcr.The inter\ ie\v,s lasted fruiH 45 minutes to 
one hour 20 minutes. 

• 44 resource sheets, files or reports sent by 11 teachers to illustrate the ideas they 
described during the interviews. 

• 3 teachers visited to disc us sand to observe the ideas they described during the interviews. 



• Taped interviews were reviewed and summarized by question. 

Translating the • ij^as from taped interviews ^^ere placed on individual <.ards and sorted b) <.ommun 
findings for publication: issue/ theme. 5 issues/themes were identified. 

• Ideas from the 313 open-ended question sheets were placed on individual cards and 
placed with one of the 5 issues/ themes identified from the above interview card sorting. 

• Combined interview and question sheet cards in each of the 5 issues/themes were 
analysed to determine rangeof situations, practices and the reasons for the practices used 
in particular situations. Two orientations for each issue/theme were identified. 
Numerous practices in a variety of the situations were evident for each orientation. 

• Reviewed alternative formats for presenting the issues/themes and orientations. The 
following conditions were formulated to support the use of this book as a resource for 
inservice teacher education: 

Translate practices into a range of general and specific alternatives. Provide teachers 
with suggestions which may be used, adapted or rejected. Teachers must be able to 
come up with their own solutions and not only those described in the book. 
Link practices, issues and orientations to the context in which teachers work. 
Teachers must be able to predict personally acceptable paths for the practices or 
orientations they prefer. 

Use language that teachers use to describe their classroom, school, practices and 
judgments. Teachers must be able to grasp the meaning of the practices, issues and 
orientations in terms which reflect their language norms. 

Offer advice (do not exhort, advocate, mandate or enjoin) which emanates from the 
intentions and beliefs of teachers. Teachers must be able to identify the orientation 
that is most compatible with their practices. 

• Situations were created from the interviews to illustrate each issue and to pru\ ide a way 
to demonstrate how teachers with different student evaluation orientations might 
resolve the issue in practice. 
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